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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNtTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


1924 


N casting a retrospective eye over the passing year, it is 
impossible not to look forward to the end of the year 
that is coming, since it will complete the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. The eye of the historian 

will find plenty to engage his attention in 1924. He will 
recognise its evil distinction as well as the advance it pro- 
duced in widely different realms of knowledge and invention. 
There can have been very few of the easy-going Victorians 
who could have imagined that the century following the 
nineteenth would be marked by one of the most dread- 
ful wars recorded in the annals of the world. It seemed, 
at one time, as though it were going to bring havoc upon 
civilisation itself ; but this outlook, if we mistake not, few 
students will recognise, emphasizing instead the courage and 
energy with which the evils it brought with it were fought. 
‘The years since war ceased have been characterised by an 
intellectual energy that has driven the vessel of progress 
forward on very stormy seas. We have only to enumerate 
one or two of the things that have been done to see that 
the capacity for intellectual work must have been intensified 
rather than injured by the war. Indeed, it was the 
exigencies of the contest between the rival powers that 
led to the perfecting of such an example of modern inven- 
tion as aviation. Again, new worlds may be said to have 
been opened by the discovery of wireless telegraphy and 
the tributary streams of scientific progress which flowed 
from it. A great war, too, scarcely ever has failed to add 
something valuable to the lore of the physician and the 
surgeon; this time it led to discoveries that verged on 
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the miraculous. ‘Terrible as are the new means of killing 
or injuring the soldier, so great are the ameliorations that 
it is doubtful whether the actual suffering was equal to 
that experienced in the wars of ancient times, especia ily 
when we take into account that the maiming and torturing 
of the wounded and prisoners used to make war more 
dreadful than the most deadly projectile. 

To return to 1924, it is pretty certain that most of 
those who lived through it with that adherence to comn on 
experience which belongs to humanity will remember ‘he 
year as the wettest they have ever known. In fact, it » ay 
turn out, when statistics have been studied, that the yar 
reached the bad eminence of being the wettest of wh ch 
there is any record. The rain has been impartially «is- 
tributed through the months, at least in this country. Je 
have heard of many weeks and even months of suns! 
on the continent of Europe, and of some, but fewer in 
America, where, however, the badness of the weat er 
may be judged by the great depreciation of the farm cr ps 
between the time of the first estimate and subsequ. at 
estimates. So far from its having been a good agricultu ‘al 
year, it has led a great many statisticians not natura ly 
inclined to be gloomy to point out that it may mark tie 
end of the time when we may look out for plentiful food- 
stuffs. According to a well known principle, populati n 
always tends to increase with the food supply. Moreover, 
it has been made plain that the war had the unexpected 
effect of raising the standard of living. That may, however, 
be in part due to the superior manner in which armies 
were fed on the field. It is accompanied by great changes 
in the food of the nations of the Far East, Japan and China 
especially, who, to a considerable extent, have turned from 
the rice which they used to consume as their staple food 
to wheat and other cereals. If that is so, the farmer of 
the immediate future is not likely to complain again of 
low prices. ‘The exact contrary may happen. ‘The nations 


of the East increase and multiply, and their power of 


consumption increases in proportion. 

In politics there have been occurrences which are 
extremely remarkable even when looked at with an unpreju- 
diced and scientific eye. In Great Britain, in which we 
are most interested, there were two events of supreme 
importance. One was the formation of a Labour govern- 
ment. ‘True, this event was not due to Labour securing 
the votes of a majority of the electors. It was a minority 
government, which, at first, made an excellent impression, 
but failed to rise to the occasion when confronted with one 
or two problems on which division of opinion is rampant. 
Theirs, however, was a new experiment in English govern- 
ment, and it was interesting, although it ended in failure. 
The other supreme event was the extraordinary majority 
of Conservatives chosen for the House of Commons. 
That, too, was an epoch-making occurrence. It proved 
what some of us had surmised, namely, that the people 
of this country, owing to the natural way in which the’ 
had been brought up to hold clear and advanced views 0: 
questions of liberty, could not be seduced into Communisn 
as easily as some of the other nations of Europe. It wi’ 
ever be remembered, too, that the wiser Conservative 
did not hold victory dances. ‘They attributed success t 
a dislike of the English people to Socialism in all form 
and stages. ‘To win this battle the voters had to put asid 
small differences of opinion and fight hand to hand on th: 
greater issues. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a reproduction of the portrait 
by Mr. Hugh Riviere, of Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.D., M.S. 
President of the London School of Medicine for Women 
Mrs. Scharlieb has had a long and distinguished career, dating 
tack to 1871, and was the pioneer in securing medical treat- 
ment for Indian women. Largely owing to her efforts, in 1883 
Queen Victoria instructed the Marchioness of Dufferin, then 
Vicereine, to organise a service of women doctors for India. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph: 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE present number of Country LiFe is dated 

December 27th, and, therefore, the wishes for 

Christmas must be retrospective, so we send a 

wish that the great festival has been enjoyed. Its 
p pularity as a holiday is due to the manner in which it 
his adopted the new and more refined amusements which 
the passing years have brought. ‘The Spirit of Christmas 
that inspired the Christmas gathering of our forefathers 
the fun of Blind Man’s Buff and the kissing games 
continues to hover round the day, even when the fun 
is followed by listening-in or dancing to music _trans- 
mitted by wireless. ‘The seven days of Yule end with 
New Year’s Day, which in Scotland and on the Con- 
tinent is ushered in and celebrated with zeal at least 
equal to that bestowed on Christmas. May it bring 
peace and happiness to the ever-increasing number of our 
readers ! 


; [ HE decision of the Farmers’ Union to send six represen- 

tatives to the Agricultural Conference will meet with 
general approval. Without the presence of representative 
farmers, the Conference could scarcely have gone on. ‘The 
farmer stands, as it were, in the centre of those whose 
position needs improvement. He it is who grows the food 
for the country and pays a rent to the landowner and wages 
to the farm labourer. That he should be enabled to do 
this and also to make a profit for himself is the object to 
be attained. It would scarcely have been possible to 
carry out the Prime Minister’s idea without the farmer’s 
collaboration. The principle on which Mr. Baldwin is 
going is, first of all, to get the three classes engaged in 
agriculture, namely, the landowner, the farmer and the 
labourer, to agree among themselves as to the policy that 
should be pursued. When they have arrived at a common 
understanding, the next step that Mr. Baldwin will take 
will be the holding of a consultation of the representative 
members of the political parties in Parliament, so that a 
policy may be eventually worked out that will be national 
in character and a settlement once and for all of the principles 
which will guide future Parliaments as well as the present 
one in their treatment of agrarian questions. Continuity 
of policy is of the first importance ; where it is not main- 
tained disaster follows inevitably. 


N the later letters of Sir Algernon West, which Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson has edited for the Cornhill Magazine, 
there is much light reading and there are one or two excel- 
lent stories. He tells of an old woman who had lived all 
her life with children and grandchildren innumerable. 
Left alone in the end, she was asked if she did not miss 
them. ‘“‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘“‘ I misses ’em and I wants ’em, 
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but I misses °em more than I wants ’em.’’ Of society 
gossip, such as the following, there is a great deal: “* The 
Queen never forgave Lord Granville his opposition to her 
being created ‘Empress’; and he was not invited again 
under her roof. He had been in the habit of sending hei 
a bouquet at the New Year, and was troubled as to how he 
should act.”” How he acted is not told. The following 
is told of one of Chamberlain’s proceedings: ‘‘ Benn said 
it reminded him of a jingo clergyman, who nailed up the 
‘Union Jack’ on the walls of his church, and asked the chil- 
dren what it was there for, ‘ Please sir, to ’ide the dirt.’ ’” "The 
story is rather long for quotation, of the Christian Scientist 
who, enquiring after a friend and being told that she was 


‘ very ill, said, “* Nonsense, she is not really ill, she only 


thinks she is.” Calling the following day, she saw the 
same maid, who, in answer to her enquiries, said, “* Well, 
Ma’am, she thinks she is dead.” 'Those who are familiar 
with Sir Algernon West’s writings in the magazines will 
not be surprised to find that he is a born diarist and a 
lover of gossip and good stories. 


VERY considerable proportion of the world’s com- 

merce is occupied in supplying ladies with various 
products with which to decorate themselves, for these 
followers of fashion would rather be in the mode than wear 
suitable clothing. For instance, in the height of summer 
in Havana the Cuban ladies wrap their bodies in furs 
simply because furs are fashionable in the big European 
and North American cities. Samuel Pepys records how 
“my Lady Wright” discoursed “ on the great happiness 
there is in being in the fashion.”’ The silver-fox is being 
extensively “ exploited ” in Prince Edward Island, which 
has the largest number of farms (448), Ontario (201), 
Quebec (198), Nova Scotia (125); and there are many 
others scattered through the dominion. One curious 
feature in which foxes differ from wolves, dogs and jackals 
is that when the iris contracts the pupil becomes elliptical, 
whereas in the latter animals it remains circular. ‘The 
bushy tail of the fox is also a well known feature of the 
genus. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR BELL-CAROL. 
On a night in a sad year the world heard strange singing, 
The stars sang, the far skies grew blithe with Love's air. 
Heaven leaned o’er the earth-bound, her arms round men clinging ; 
And the mists of soul-blindness rolled back with the Year. 


The bells rang and the stars sang, the bells rang in Heaven ; 
Love was born in an ox-stall, God’s nursling breathed fair. 
All the doors of the far skies were unfolded or riven ; 

And the mists of soul-blindness rolled back with the Year. 


They who knew were some poor men, the shepherds of Judah 
And those rich who brought gifts of frankincense and myrrh 
With eyes on this Wonder may our chains fall asunder, 
And gloom and unkindness all go with the Year. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
“HE silver or black fox which is now being so extensively 
bred is usually nearly or entirely black, with the 
exception of the tip of its tail, which is white. On the 
hinder parts of the back and on the head and thighs, however, 
there are certain grey rings or patches which produce the 
peculiar silvery lustre of the pelt. But individuals may 
be met with that are completely black or completely grey. 
Whether the silver fox is a sub-species of the common red 
fox of North America is a matter of opinion ; but there is 
no doubt that the American red fox and the American cross 
fox, which bears a transverse dark stripe across the shoulder 
and another running down the middle of the back, are 
undoubtedly one species, for you find the typical red fox 
and the typical cross fox in a single litter of cubs. Since 
the early days of the Hudson Bay Company it has always 
been the custom of the Canadian trapper to keep alive 
such foxes as are caught in the warm weather until the fur 
is at its prime, and from this habit the fur-farming industry 
has sprung. ‘I'wo years ago the total value of the farms 
of Canada was placed at £1,500,000. Last year this had 


increased by £200,000, and in Ontario and Alberta the 
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number of the farms has almost doubled. Last year 
27,000 silver foxes were bred and 10,000 were killed, 
these numbers being a very marked increase over those for 
the previous year. Single silver foxes average in price £42 
a head when alive, though as much as £100 has been paid 
for one. Their skins fetch an average of {21 apiece. 
[ORD DERBY has a royal way of giving Christmas 

boxes. He sets aside a considerable percentage of his 
‘Turf winnings as a fund from which to draw for this purpose, 
and divides it between the Officers’ Branch of the British 
Legion for ex-officers in Lancashire, and the Old Comrades’ 
Associations of the various Lancashire Regiments. Need- 
less to say, his winnings amount to a great sum. In the 
last season it was £37,786, and for previous vears £40,388 
in 1923, £30,628 in 1922, and £25,085 in 1921. ‘This 
will give two kinds of pleasure. First, it will be of con- 
siderable benefit to men who have been of great service 
to the country, and to whom, therefore, the country owes 
gratitude. Lord Derby does very well to confine the dis- 
tribution to those who belong to his own county. The 
second advantage that the recipients will gain is that their 
interest in racing news will be whetted, and they should 
derive much joy every time the colours of Lord Derby are 
carried triumphantly to victory. 


J] ORD CARSON deserves to be congratulated for taking 

~ up what will, no doubt, prove a most useful, but must 
be also a troublesome job. He is going to bring in a Bill 
to deal with the touting of those who profess to be money- 
lenders. During the early part of the war these human 
vultures were debarred from practising their usual business, 
and householders and other people whose names can easily 
be found out, were saved the daily annoyance of receiving 
the circular letters of the money-lending fraternity. One 
notices how very few of the orders commit themselves to a 
definite rate of interest, and everyone has heard of the 
methods by which they conceal the amount paid by simple- 
minded clients. If you calculate interest weekly, it does 
not seem to amount to anything like the sum that will 
actually be paid in three, six or twelve months. It may be 
difficult, but it should not be impossible for a great lawyer 
like Lord Carson, to draw up a sound Bill that will bring 
the affairs of the moneylender at any rate under surveillance. 


WE cannot believe that there exists any but a pedantic 

opposition to the revival of Colonial Preference. 
This is a matter quite away from Protection. It is best 
to be described as a help towards maintaining the unity 
of the Empire. Without it the various dominions beyond 
the seas would be, practically speaking, separate nations 
and would come in time to cease to regard England as a 
mother country. ‘They have many temptations as things 
stand to divert their export goods to countries that lie 
nearer to them and from whom they can obtain some 
consideration or advantage. ‘They have the power also of 
acting as separate nations. ‘There should be no need at 
this time of day to enunciate the reasons for avoiding this. 
England already has let slip great parts of Empire and to 
lose more would bring about a weakness that would become 
apparent if ever the world was visited by a war such as 
the last. ‘The perfect adjustment would, of course, be that 
the Colonies should give to Great Britain a preference equal 
in value to that which she extends to them. ‘That would 
do more than anything else imaginable to bind in closer 
relation the home country and the Dominions beyond 
the sea. 


A CUP has been presented by Dr. Cyriac for a Rugby 
“Fives tournament in which pairs may represent any 
Service, club, university, hospital, or other kindred institu- 
tion. ‘Those who have been brought up to Eton Fives 
will always maintain, and that perhaps rightly, that in 
point of finesse and variety it is the superior game ; but 
Rugby Fives is a very good one indeed, and this tournament 
should not only be interesting in itself but give the game 
a stimulus. It is one of its advantages that it does not 


require a court built so exactly to the orthodox pattern 
as does Eton Fives. 


There is no pepper-box, no step, 
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no ledges. A plain court, just a little bigger cr smaller, 
will, at any rate, provide good fun and good exercise, 
More and more squash racket courts are being built nowa- 
days and Rugby Fives can be played in them. Indeed, 
it possesses this advantage over squash, that it can accom- 
modate twice as many players. There is the converse 
disadvantage that it is harder to collect three playfellows 
than one; for, though a single can be played at Fives, it is 
not so amusing and almost too exhausting an affair for the 
business man in need of occasional and moderate exerci-e. 
It is to be hoped that this tournament will be a great succes, 


HE death of Mr. Paul Waterhouse will be mourr :d 
not only in architectural circles, but by all who ca: je 

in contact with him either in public or in private | 
He was one of the most studious members of his professi .n 
and had a fund of information gathered from all sorts >f 
beoks bearing on the art of building. That was natu: al 
to the family to which he belonged. His father, fren 
whom he received his training, was a celebrated archite: t, 
and his only son is following in his grandfather’s footste; s, 
making three generations of architects. Mr. Wate - 
house excelled as a public speaker and was as charmiig 
on the platform as in the private circle. No one knew 
better how to explain a building so as to make its poinis 
clear and interesting even to those who did not usually 
pay much attention to the subject. He had the art of 
reducing a difficult proposition to simple terms and of 
kindling interest, as it were, from his own fire. It is well 
known that Mr. Waterhouse was the father of two daughters, 
one of whom is Mrs. Bridges, the wife of the Poet Laureate. 


THE MIRACLE. 


Three hyacinths blooming in a bowl. 


That man, he knew not ’twas the soul 
Of some great miracle he bartered there. 
bared to the magic air ! 





Three royal heads 


Into the Market Hall I strayed, 

And on a bench, twixt flowers arrayed, 
A box of sprouting bulbs I spied, 

A card with ‘‘ fourpence ”’ on them tied. 


“ Here lady ! See! Three champions for a bob! 
*Tis me the customers all rob! ”’ 

I passed my shilling to the man, 

Ane homeward with the bulbs I ran. 


And thus—the miracle began. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


\W HAT is the pleasantest and most interesting way o! 
studying natural history? The question occurred 
to the writer’s mind while looking over a considerabl: 
number of the proceedings, journals, and so forth, printe: 
on behalf of the various natural history societies throughou 
the country. One notices first that the study of birds 
plants and animals is associated with what may appear 
very different kind of research, that is to say, archeology 
In reality, the two go hand-in-hand, and that constitute 
a very considerable share of the pleasure and profit to b: 
derived from such a society. The movement in favou 
of the establishment of these little organisations begat 
seriously in the early years of the nineteenth century 
Before that, learned societies were carefully avoidec 
by those who were not dead-set on the improvement o! 
their minds, but one of the first of these new bodies startec 
to institute regular excursions. An interesting locality 
was fixed upon. It might be a field for the botanist. 
bird-nesting was possibly a great attraction, but, most oi 
all, the members took the very greatest pleasure in visiting 
some place of historic interest. It might be a house, it 
might be a castle, it might be a ruin, but, in any case, it 
became attractive when someone was selected to talk rather 
than to lecture upon it. He was usually an enthusiast anc 
a very accessible person, only too glad to be questioned. 
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Such excursions were not necessarily confined to the study 


of one subject. Thus the local naturalists form a society 
that mingles pleasure and the acquisition of knowledge 
most pleasantly. We have been glad to learn from direct 
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enquiry that membership is increasing in most of these 
societies, and we cordially hope that it will do so in all. It 
there is any interesting town without a naturalists’ club, 
we hope that the blank will be speedily filled. 





SPORTING IRISH 


OR some reason or other, 36ins. at the shoulder has 
always been regarded as the most ambitious effort 
after which breeders of big dogs choose to aspire— 


the utmost limit they can expect to attain. Several . 


St. Bernards have become historical figures, so to speak, 
partly because they measured as much as 35ins., or were believed 
to lo so by their fond owners. One of these, on being subjected 
to an impartial test, failed to realise expectations, and there 
are doubts about the correctness of the heights of others. A 
do. of this breed carries so much coat that one might easily 
be !ed astray when running the rule over him. Much depends 
als) upon the manner in which the measurements are taken. 
Ol viously the most satisfactory method is that adopted with 
re. ird to horses, and no other can be really satisfactory. It 
ca’ be proved, however, that Irish wolfhounds have occasionally 


ro! 


T. Fail. 








AN ENORMOUS YOUNGSTER, FELIXSTOWE KILBARRY. 


WOLFHOUNDS 


exceeded the maximum mentioned by more than another inch. 
One exhibited at the Kennel Club Show ten or more years ago 
stood 37ins., but he was not of pleasing formation, being very 
straight at the hocks and the shoulders as well, which gave him 
a stilted appearance and made him move awkwardly. Some 
impression of the great stature of these hounds may _ be 
gathered from the picture of Mr. Everett’s Velixstowe Nilbarry 
given on this page, but he is smaller than his litter brother, 
Ch. Felixstowe Kilcullen. In actual life Wilcullen’s | size 
seems more remarkable. As he rears his huge form on the 
bench one simply marvels. I have often taken sperting men 
to have a look at him, men who were inclined to be in- 
credulous until they saw him in the flesh. What is more 
wonderful, I am told that he can course and catch a_ hare. 


For actual bulk, I suppose, the palm must be awarded to 


Copyright. 
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THE UNBEATEN CHAMPION, FELIXSTOWE KILCULLEN, PROBABLY THE TALLEST DOG EVER KNOWN. 


St. Bernards, some of which are said to have weighed 224Ilb. 
Imagine that it would need a sixteen stone man to balance the 
scales on the other side! Of course, such a weight is unusual, 
but, on the other hand, fourteen stone would not be out of the 
way, with a shoulder measurement of 33ins. A six month old 
puppy may weigh as much as 130lb. and his development will 
proceed on a less progressive scale until he has passed his second 
vear. Knowing the possibilities of selective breeding and a 
suitable diet in generous quantities, I am not prepared to insist 
that Kilcullen will never be beaten. We may live to meet 
the 38in. hound. One would give much to know what the old 
dogs were like—those that actually hunted and killed wolves 
in Ireland. 

Hunting the wolf in the sixteenth century was carried dut 
much in the same manner as it was in Russia wh-n the nobles 
had their packs of borzolis, 
and could organise the sport 
on a grand scale: that was 
by beating the coverts and 
driving the quarry towards 
the hounds stationed on the 
outskirts in the open country. 
Great pains had to be taken, 
however, in the old days to 
ensure that the wolves should 
lie up where they were wanted, 
a bullock being killed as a 
bait and the four legs dragged 
for some distance through the 
wood towards the carcass, so 
that as the animals went out 
to feed at night they would 
strike the trail and follow it 
to the dead body. Many pre- 
cautions were observed in order 
to lull the suspicions of the 
wolves. Unnecessary trouble 
Was caused because the lords 
and nobles who followed the 
sport were not accustomed to 
rise as early as was desirable. 
One may read all about it 
in Turberville’s translation of 
“The Noble Art of Venerie 
or Hunting,’’ commonly known 
as “ The Book of Hunting.” 


The translator, explaining why A. CONTEMPLATIVE EXPRESSION. 





the chapter was included in an English work, remarks: ‘‘ The 
wolf is a beast sufficiently known in France and other countries 
where he is bred ; but here in England they be not to be found 
in any place. In Ireland (as I have heard) there are great store 
of them; and because many noble men and gentlemen have 
a desire to bring that country to be inhabited and civilly governed 
(and would God there were more of the same mind) therefore 
I have thought good to set down the nature and manner of 
hunting at the wolf according to mine author.’’ This reads 
very much like a non sequitur, there being no obvious reason 
why people should be told how to hunt wolves because statesmen 
were anxious to introduce order into Ireland. One regrets 
that the author has left no description of the hounds used; 
they are simply called greyhounds. I have no evidence among 
my records to show if the fame of the Irish wolfhound had 
extended to the Continent at 
the period under review, but 
it is certain that he was known 
in England, because an old 
diarist has related how well 
one acquitted himself in a 
bear pit. Better than any 
other, I think he said. 

Ample evidence establishes 
the fact that great Irish sport- 
ing dogs were of considerable 
antiquity. In the Annals of 
the Venerable Bede we may 
read that ‘“‘ they (the Irish) 
crossed over into Alba (Scot- 
land) bringing with them their 
great dogs.’’ The Picts and 
Scots had a little affray over 
one of these dogs in which a 
number of lives were lost, 
and Father Hogan is responsible 
for the statement that in the 
first century of the Christian 
Era the Kings of Ulster and 
Connaught each tried to buy 
a wolfdog from the King of 
Leinster, offering 6,000 cows 
and other things for it, and 
ending by fighting to decide 
the matter. But we are more 
concerned with the dogs of 
to-day than of yesterdays of 
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the dim past. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the modern 
wolfhounds are similar to their 
earlier progenitors, because the 
evidence concerning those even 
of only a hundred and_ fifty 
years ago or so is conflicting, 
artists differing materially in 
their sketches. At any rate, 
the imagination is satisfied with 
the fruits of the work begun 
by the late Captain Graham, 
and continued more recently 
by Mr. I. W. Everett and 
others. As the accompanying 
illustrations of Mr. Everett's 
dogs show, we have now a 
massive animal framed very 
much on the lines of the 
Scottish deerhound, the Great 
Dane blood, which was apparent 
twenty years ago in the shape 
of the skull, having disappeared. 

The last year or two have 
witnessed a remarkable growth 
of interest, a number of new 
kennels having been established 
with many evidences of keen 
rivalry. Rev. C. H. Hildebrand, 
Major J. VF. Bradbury, Mr. 
R. Montagu Scott, Captain 
T. H. Hudson and Mr. J. 
Nagle are all prominent, and 
a notable departure in the 
history of the breed has to 
be recorded. As an outcome ot 
Mr. Nagle’s efforts to institute 
a coursing meeting under 
National Coursing Club Rules 
the Irish Wolfhound Coursing 
Club has been formed with a 
membership of over fifty. The 
meeting, which will take place 
on the Wiltshire plains near 
Amesbury at the end = of 
January, will certainly be a 
success as regards support. 
What the work will be like 
remains to be seen, but | 
am told that these big hounds 
can get on level terms with 
a hare, though, as one would 
expect, they are not as clever 
as a greyhound at_ killing. 
At a recent meeting in Sussex, 
organised by the Irish Wolf 
hound Association, there were 
coursing of rabbits and_ tests 
in tracking, the trail being 
laid with a stuffed rabbit skin 
It may be said that this is 
small me compared with the 
capabilities of the breed, but 
any attempts to develop the 
utility faculties of a sporting 
dog are to be welcomed, and 
they should serve to emphasise 
the importance of soundness. 
It cannot be said too emphati 
cally that the Irish wolfhound 
is not a chien de luxe. Captain 
Graham, when embarking upon 
the task of breathing life into 
ashes that were almost dead, 
wrote that a noble animal of 
this character should never 
have been permitted to waste 
away while curs of the lowest 
degree were petted and pam- 
pered and carefully provided 
for, adding prophetically : ‘‘ In 
America particularly the Irish 








Irish wolfhounds would be the most 
numerous of the heavy breeds; but they 
were, much to the pleasure of all who 
realise that aliens are not the repository 


catholicity of taste more than I do, but, 
because some have a liking for novelty, 
that 


indigenous breeds. 


of the imposing character of the hounds 
at their best. Ch. Felixstowe Kilcullen 
is probably the tallest dog that was 
ever known, his shoulder measurement 
being 37 ins. 
straight, his girth is remarkable, and 
his hocks are well let down. Indeed, he 
is one of the few giants of all time that 
have been well proportioned all through. 


quantity, the neck is graceful, and 
properly set in at the withers, and 
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wolfdog could be made of special service, 
and would find in the chase and ex- 
termination of the wolf a wide field for 
his prowess, and as a companion and 
friend of man his fidelity and devotion 
have never been called in question.”’ 

Mr. Everett, who has bred con- 
sistently for soundness and activity 
in combination with size and character, 
has exported many dogs to the United 
States, Canada and other places for 
work on game worthy of their mettle. 
They are useful to the Canadian farmers 
in destroying the coyotes that ravage 
they have been imported 
into Russia; Mrs. Beynon had some 
in Kenya which probably saved her 
life when, in the vicinity of her farm, 
she encountered a _ lion, lioness and 
cubs occupied with a “ kill.’’ Only the 
other week Mr. Everett had enquiries 
from Italy, Cyprus and East Africa, 
and an Australian is talking of intro- 


the flocks ; 


ducing them on to his sheep run for 
the purpose of killing dingoes. Holland 
and Belgium are going in for breeding 
them seriously, so that altogether the 


outlook is most promising. Ten years 
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36in. hound, is built on some 
what heavier lines through- 
out, and is conspicuous in any 
company if Kilcullen is out 
of the way. But for a trifle 
too much width of skull, Ch. 
lelixstowe Killcao could not 
well be improved in any respect, 
her body properties being every- 
thing that could be desired. 
lelixstowe Roscrea, a bitch ot 
fine outline, has won one chal- 
lenge certificate. Scarcity of 
coat has kept Felixstowe Fota 
away from shows; but in shape 
of head, neck and body she is 
excellent, and as a matron 
she is doing good service to 
the kennels. Her daughter, 
Felixstowe Kilbirnie, is beauti- 
fully sound and characteristic. 
Bridget is another that is 
prized for her breeding capacity. 
A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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THE WOOLLY WEST.—II 


By CHaARLEs J. BELDEN. 


HERE is always much conjecture about the mental 

status of anyone who is willing to lead the lonely exist- 

ence of a sheep herder, or, as the cowboys are fond of 

calling him, a ‘“‘ mutton-puncher.’”’ There is one thing 

certain in the minds of all cowmen, however, and that 
is, if a man is not crazy before he starts herding sheep, he is 
bound to arrive at that state within a few months afterwards. 
It is true that the vocation of the herder does not possess the same 
romantic background as that of the cowboy, and neither in story 
books nor in matter-of-fact life does a sheep herder ever win the 
heart of the local ‘‘ schoolma’am.’’ The herder does not carry 
around the ‘“‘ make-up’”’ of the cowpunchers, with their “ two 
gallon ’’ Stetson hats, silver-mounted bridles, spurs and saddles, 
fancy chaps and high-heeled boots, for the tender of flocks 
was never intended to set feminine hearts a-flutter. Twenty- 
yar hours a day and three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year he has to be at least within earshot of his ‘ woollies.”’ 


a 
~ 


Every night of his life he makes his bed on the same bed-ground 
w th his flock, whether it is in his sheep wagon during the winter 
o: in his teepee high on the mountain side during the summer 
g1 .zing season. 

Notwithstanding the popular attitude towards the job, 
t! s herder, as a matter of fact, carries more responsibility on his 





the teepee around him, leaving only a small space over his head. 
Fortunately, the snow was porous enough so that he was able 
to get sufficient air for breathing, for it was not until the following 
day that he was dug out by his camp tender. The sheep were 
likewise completely buried, and could only be located by means 
of the air holes made by their warm breath rising through the 
snow. Most of the sheep were dug out, but it was impossible 
to find all of them, and a full ten days passed before they were 
all rescued. The last of them were, of course, very weak, but 
they still had life in their bodies, and many of them fully recovered 
from their long imprisonment. 

Another example of the many sudden disasters that can 
befall the sheepman and his flock may be cited in the case of a 
flockmaster who, in the fall of 1923, took his sheep to the corrals 
at the ranch headquarters on the banks of the Powder Rivet 
in Wyoming in order to wean the lambs. The work of separating 
the ewes from their offspring was finally completed, and seven 
thousand lambs were securely locked in the corrals for the night. 
It had been planned to drive them to the railroad shipping point 
the following morning. They never reached the railroad, how 
ever, for some time during the night a great torrent of water 
swept down the river and carried away corrals, lambs and all 
adjacent buildings. 





DURING THE HEAT OF THE DAY THE SHEEP STAY CLOSE TO A RUNNING STREAM OR ON THE SHORES OF A LAKE, 


shoulders than any other worker on the range or on the farm. 
lor 90 per cent. of the time he has absolute charge of some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars’ worth of very perishable 
property, and a single false move may cost the owner very dearly. 
It is not an unusual occurrence for an inexperienced herder to send 
his dog barking around the band on the edge of a gulch or bank, 
with the result that the sheep are “ piled up” in the bottom, 
probably killing from fifty to several hundred head. One time 
a herder bedded his sheep for the night near the edge of a bank 
some thirty feet above a lake. Just before daylight a blinding 
snowstorm started the sheep off the bed-ground towards the 
lake, and before they could be stopped almost half of them 
had gone to their death in the icy waters below. 

Sometimes the herder himself pays dearly for his careless- 
ness or ignorance, as occurred one stormy night when a certain 
sheep herder pitched his teepee and bedded his flock under the 
lee of a hill, as he thought, well protected from the fury of the 
elements. All night long the blizzard raged over-head, dropping 
the snow gently but steadily on the sleeping herder and his 
flock, until sheep and teepee were completely buried. When 
morning came the man found himself a prisoner in his own bed, 
for, when he tried to move, the slight jar on the eight or ten feet 
of drifted snow above him settled it down so that it crushed 





Thus it can be seen that many pitfalls beset the herder 
and his flock on every side, and the old saying that ‘“ eternal 
vigilance is the price of success ’’ applies more truly to the sheep 
business than to any other known industry. The work of the 
sheep herder does not require any great physical exertion, but 
it does call for never-ending vigilance. The merino type of 
sheep are naturally gregarious and are, consequently, best 
adapted for herding on the range, but in rough country a small 
bunch is very liable to be cut off from the main herd and, of 
course, is then easy prey for any wandering coyote. Perhaps 
the greatest drawback to herding sheep is the constant worry 
over possible lost sheep. 

When a herder is sent out with a band of sheep they are 
counted by the boss, and the herder is told how many sheep he 
has. The next time they are brought to the corrals he must, 
of course, be able to account for them all. On the range it is 
impossible for one man to count a band of 3,000 sheep by himself, 
and it is likewise impossible to judge accurately of this number 
by the general appearance of the herd. In order to enable the 
herder to know roughly if his herd is intact, a certain number 
of markers and bell sheep are included in every band. The 
markers are black or peculiarly marked ewes or wethers that 
are easily distinguishable from the other sheep. Of course, 
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THE SHEPHERD OF THE ROCKIES HAS OFTEN NO COMPANIONS BUT HIS DOG, HIS PACK ANIMAL AND HIS HORSE, 


the presence of all the markers (there are usually twenty or more 
to the band) might have no significance at all, since it is entirely 
possible to lose a small bunch without a marker being among 
them. Whenever a herder counts his markers, however, and 
finds one missing, he knows that he has lost some sheep. 

The story is told of a tourist in Wyoming who was not sure 
that he was on the right road, and stopped to make enquiries 
of a grizzled herder who was seated by the roadside watching 
his flock just beyond. The old man proved to be quite deaf 


and the question had to be repeated. Finally, he flared up 
angrily : ‘‘ Naw, I ain’t lost no sheep ; just counted ’em, seven- 
teen blacks and five bells.” 

Speaking of markers brings to mind the man who, having 
acquired his first band of sheep, discovered that among the 
two thousand head there was not a single marker of any descrip- 
tion. He had been told that every well ordered band of sheep 
should have a dozen or so markers for the reasons related above, 
and the lack of any black sheep in his flock was a source of great 





A HERD OF FAT LAMES STARTING THEIR LONG JOURNEY TO THE LIVESTOCK MARKETS OF THE EAST. 
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A LOAD OF HAY IS THE SHEEPMAN’S INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS ON THE RANGE DURING BAD STORMS. 


nnoyance to him. Not having any markers to count he was 
n constant fear lest some of his flock should stray off, so every 
‘ew days the sheep were put into corrals and counted out. 

Finally, this flockmaster conceived the idea of dyeing some 
of his sheep with black dye, so he accordingly sent to town 
and purchased the local drug store’s entire stock of black dye. 
This was mixed up in a large wash-tub and a dozen of the 
‘woollies ’’ promptly went into deep mourning. The sheepman 
was much pleased with his ingenuity, but his satisfaction was 
short-lived, for when the artificial markers were turned back 
into the herd a veritable stampede took place. The ewes did 
not like either the looks or the smell of these painted creatures, 
so they fled and “‘ stood not on the order of their going.”” With 
the aid of several dogs and two or three men on horseback the 
herder finally halted his sheep on their non-stop run and gathered 
them together from all points of the 
landscape. They could not be recon- 
ciled, however, to the man-made markers 
and consistently refused to admit them 
to the flock. 

The tenderfoot in the sheep indus- 
try of the western range country seems 
to be open to even greater mistakes 
than the beginner in the cattle business. 
Bad judgment and mismanagement 
with sheep usually prove far more costly 
than with any other class of livestock. 
The sheep is a most helpless creature ; 
it is almost entirely lacking in initia- 
tive, and seems to be constantly in need 
of a helping hand. During the spring, 
just before shearing, a very common 
cause of loss arises through sheep 
getting on their backs in a ditch or 
sometimes even on level ground. If the 
herder does not happen to find them, 
the poor helpless things lie there vainly 
kicking their legs in the air till they 
die. The heavy fleece of wool prevents 
them from getting their feet to the 
ground, and ewes in this predicament 
will often die within half an hour. 

Through the lambing season, which 
generally begins about May Ist on the 
ranges of the north-west, each band of 
sheep requires the attention of ten or a 
dozen men. There is a day herder and 
a night herder and numerous assistants 
to see that the newcomers to the range 
get a proper start in life. In order to 
secure a maximum growth during the 
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The shepherd’s photograph of the lambs’ enemy, the coyote, just caught. 


spring and summer it is necessary that the lambs come as 


early in the season as possible, and “lambing time’’ is 
therefore brought as near to the last of the winter as is 
reasonably safe. Late storms, however, interfere only too 
often with the plans of the sheepman, and a large percentage 
of the lambs born during such storms are lost. But this is 


one of the many gambles of handling sheep on the open 
range. The story is told of an easterner who purchased 
a large sheep outfit in the range country. As they say in 
the West, he was ‘‘a plumb stranger to a sheep’”’ and made 
many ludicrous and, incidentally, costly mistakes. One spring 
during a series of bad storms through the West, he telegraphed 
his foreman to know what the conditions were on the ranch. 
The foreman wired back that lambing was just starting and 
that on account of deep snows the losses would be pretty heavy. 


~ 
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In great haste the eastern sheep owner sent the following telegram : 
‘““ Postpone lambing until weather modifies.” 

With all the trials and tribulations, risk and worry incident 
to the handling of sheep on the vast ranges of the West, there 
is an attraction in it all for owner and herder alike. The sudden 
and wide fluctuations in the market values of sheep and wool, and 
the liability to heavy loss or possibility of large profits lend the 
ever-alluring element of chance to the sheep business. In 
addition to this there are the strong appeal of life in the open 
and the fascination of an industry that can thrive in the lonely 
and sparsely inhabited spaces of the earth. 

Although the calling of the sheep herder is one of soli- 
tude, there are many compensations that far outweigh the 
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drawbacks. The monotony of herding is relieved both by the 
ever-changing scene as the band grazes from one part of 
the range to another, and by the varying moods of the 
sheep, for they rarely act the same two days in succession. 
Except at rare intervals, the herder is practically his own 
boss and is able to be the most independent of all wage 
earners, with ample opportunity to live his own life as he 
may seem fit. 


I have heard men long for a palace, but I want no such abode, 
For wealth is a source of trouble, and a jewelled crown is a load 

I’ll take my home in the open, with a mixture of sun and rain— 
Just give me my old sheep wagon, on the boundless Wyoming p! 1, 





ARCADES AND STREET WIDENING 


ROM America came the proposal, not long ago, to 

encounter the traffic problem by recessing the footways 

of arterial thoroughfares in arcades in the ground floors 

of houses. In this way from 2oft. to 30ft. of lateral 

space would be added to all main thoroughfares, and 
the only really practical solution of the problem, namely, the 
widening of traffic surface, be achieved at a fraction of the cost 
required for a total demolition and rebuilding farther back of 
one or both lines of houses. 

The congestion of London streets has increased during the 
last few years to an intolerable extent, and no palliative 
measures have as yet been able to cope with it. As much 
extra space could be thrown into the roadway by recessing 
the footways as would be secured by demolishing and 
rebuilding a whole street of houses, and at a fraction of the 
colossal expense. The ground floor area of buildings bordering 
main thoroughfares would have to be reduced in any case, but 
by arcading the footways the areas of the upper floors would 
remain unaltered. And at the same time a new feature would 
be introduced into street architecture that is unfailingly effective 
everywhere that it has been adopted. 

Many of the later Roman towns had their main streets 
treated in this manner, of which the great quadruple arcades 
of Palmyra are the most perfect example. There the Romans 
may have adopted the idea from some Persian or Babylonian 
city which has since disappeared, but, whencesoever the idea 
was derived, they there constructed their main street with an 
open space down the 
centre and two arcades 
flanking it on either 
side, the inner ones 
for passengers on 
horseback, the outer 
ones, next the houses 
(which have disap- 
peared), for foot pas- 
sengers. No doubt, the 
object of the Palmyra 
arcades was _ shelter 
from the intense Per- 
sian sun, and such has 
been the object in 
most of the Italian 
cities where arcades 
were constructed 
during our own <ge. 

Bologna is the 
most impressive of 
these, for there prac- 
tically every street is 
arcaded both sides, 
so that one may go 
from end to end of 
the city without being 
in the sun save at 
street crossings. The 
process of arcading 
began in the Middle 
Ages, so that many of 
them are of Gothic, 
even of Romanesque, 
form; the arches orna- 
mented with moulded 
brick and terra-cotta, 
the capitals carved 
with endless variety, 
and the columns 
fluted, twisted and 
adorned in every con- 
ceivable manner. 
Above, the arcades are 
continued upwards in 
the facades of the 
houses and, as it was 
to be an act of civic 


benevolence to arcade W. G. Meredith. 








COVERED WAYS 


the footway immediately before your house, each group of 
three or four arches is different and part of the building ab: ve 
and behind it. 

Few central Italian towns which were of any importai ce 
in the earlier Renaissance are without their arcaded streets or 
piazzas. Bologna is infinitely the most elaborate; but Rimi ii, 
Pesaro, Urbino and Florence, to mention but the four that 
readily occur to my mind, have each their widest thoroughfares 
very frequently arcaded. It is important to remember that it 
is the widest streets that are so treated. Siena, which has no 
wide streets, has no arcades. It is as though in these cities 
(each of which was ruled by a despotic prince) a regular effort 
had been made, towards the end of the fifteenth or beginning of 
the sixteenth century, to give majesty to the main streets by, 
in the first place, widening the available traffic space, and, in 
the second, adorning them with arcades. 

Coming farther north and into a later period, arcades are 
the most noticeable characteristic of Turin. Guarini and 
Alessi, the late seventeenth century architects who built exten- 
sively there for the Dukes of Savoy, have left some handsome 
baroque edifices supported on arcades, and later architects 
have continued the tradition round the central railway station, 
which itself has a dignified arcade running the whole length of 
its principal face. In continuation at each end of it, and round 
the piazza and along the sides opposite, the same scheme is 
carried on, giving, in conjunction with the broad boulevards 
between, a spacious and airy appearance not easily forgotten. 
At night the café 
bands play among the 
arches, and you sit, as 
the world threads its 
way among the little 
tables, beneath the 
ponderous piers. 

All the principal 
shops of Turin are in 
the arcaded quarter, 
and the same may be 
said of Munich—which 
has many arcades— 
and of Paris. The Rue 
de Rivoli is arcaded 
from end to end, while 
the Rue Castiglione, 
running at right angles 
to it, is the most im 
posing of the many 
double arcaded street 
turning out of it. Th» 
Rue Castiglione repre 
sents most nearly 
the streets I hav 
mentioned what a bi 
London street migh 
look like if this logicé 
and extraordinaril 
effective idea wer 
adopted, though th 
disparity of ou 
London building: 
would impart some 
thing of Bologna’s en 
gaging variety into its 
arcades. 

Throughout 
France, as Italy, there 
are towns with shaded 
footwalks. Dinan is 
especially given to 
them, and Tarascon 
has a deep cleft of a 
street with most 
cavernous arches at 
its bottom. Even 
in some of our Eng- 
lish towns you find 
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them—Chester, for instance, has the 
Rows and several upper floors propped 
up over the pavement of the road to 
the railway station in a manner precisely 
the same as the earliest arcading at 
Bologna, namely, with great balks of 
timber. But everybody can adduce 
some examples of streets made broader, 
more pleasing to the eye and more con- 
venient to the pedestrian by arcades. 

The objections which can be raised 

against the adoption of the arcade in 
London are certainly of weight, but by 
no means formidable. First, the sun is 
not so strong as in Palmyra, Bologna, 
or even Paris. On the other hand, 
our proportion of rainy days is infinitely 
higher: rain is a far more inconvenient 
atmospheric affliction than sun. In the 
second place, the shops whose fronts it 
would be proposed to set back, would 
aise the objection that (a) their floor 
pace would be reduced. This, however, 
vould occur in any case if the street were 
o be widened. (Ul) That they would lose 
lirect light; but the most progressive 
shops already rely largely, if not princi- 
vally, upon artificial light for window 
lisplay, and entirely for interior 
ighting. (c) They would complain that 
they would certainly lose in attracting 
ower by being recessed. They would 
entertain a prejudice. But if ‘bus 
passengers would lose a sight of shop 
vindows and become immune from the 
impulse to get off and buy, their 
defection would be amply supplied by 
the greater number of foot passengers 
who, on sultry or rainy days, would be 
able to loiter in front of the shops, while, 
under old conditions, they never paused 
at all on such days, either hurrying 
past fighting with umbrellas or dodging 
from shadow to shadow. The most 
potent argument against the repellent 
effect of arcades on purchasers is given 
by Paris, Munich and Turin, where the 
most valuable shops are all found in the 
arcaded streets. One can only deduce 
that arcades would be of utmost advan- 
tage to shops. That some initial incon- 
venience would be caused in business 
premises which were required to give up 
the front roft. or 15ft. of their ground 
floors, diminishes considerably in import- 
ance before the advantages we have 
remarked, and practically disappears 
before the alternative of a complete 
reconstruction. That rents would suffer 
at first is a contingency, but it is to 
be doubted whether a more elaborate 
scheme would not affect them more in 
the long run. 

If this proposal were adopted on any 
wide scale in London—and the Ritz is 
the solitary modern acceptance of the 
French system—if a whole street were 
treated thus, a use could be made of the 
cellars and basements that projected 
beneath the old pavements by deepening 
them and converting them into the 
tunnels so urgently required for the 
electric and water supplies which now 
perpetually break up our streets. The 
other day the Manchester authorities, 
who had received the report that their 
street surfaces materially suffered from 
the continual piercing of them by other 
authorities—telegraphic, telephonic, 
water and drainage—had to dismiss the 
proposal of subterranean passages for 
the reception of all wires, cables and 
pipes on the ground of prohibitive ex- 
pense. Such conduits are needed in 
London even more than in Manchester 
or than wider streets. And by the re- 
cessing of footways in arcades an oppor- 
tunity that could never occur again 
would present itself of obtaining this 
benefit. Thus the traffic problem would 
be materially eased by, first, the widen- 
ing of the streets and, secondly, by the 
certain cessation of their continually 
being broken up. London, too, would 
become a pleasanter city to parade in all 
weathers and by all methods. CC. H. 
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BIG-GAME FISH IN NEW ZEALAND 


{Many visitors to the New Zealand Pavilion at Wembley this summer must have noticed two big swordfish displayed there to 


“ 


show disciples of the 


gentle art’ that sport of no mean order is obtainable in that dominion. ‘These fish, although not the 


largest that have been taken with rod and line in New Zealand waters, are very fair samples of their fighting kind. One of 
them, caught by H. C. King of Russell, N.Z., weighs 325lb. and is roft. 4ins. long, and the other, which fell to F. Fowler, 
also of Russell, is 2ins. shorter and weighs 275]b.] 


TF you will look at the map of the North Island of New 
Zealand and follow the east coast for about 120 miles north 
of the city of Auckland, a town called Russell will be seen 
in a bay named the Bay of Islands. This little place is the 
centre of the big-game fishing in New Zealand, and is also 

the headquarters of the Bay of Islands Swordfish and Mako 
Shark Club. The function of the club is to give to enquirers 
full information about the big-game fishing and also to weigh, 
measure, describe and record game fish caught by its members, 
so that official records which, like Cesar’s wife, are above 
suspicion, can be kept and the romancer be confounded. 

It must be quite twenty years now since it was known 
that very large fighting fish were in the waters around Cape 
Brett, and about fifteen years ago a relative of the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. J. D. Campbell, had the honour of bringing the first 
swordfish to the gaff. He and a local angler were out after 
kingfish, but they occasionally got into something that was 
obviously much bigger, which always carried away the tackle, 
the stout line parting like a piece of cotton. Annoyed at this— 
and with reason, for no angler likes to lose tackle—Mr. Campbell 
made up his mind to “ get his man” somehow. At last, by 
means of using a long steel wire trace to discourage the line- 
cutting propensities of his antagonist, he was successful, and a 
fine swordie, weighing over 25olb., was killed after a terrific fight 
lasting over four hours. 

An examination of this fish explained the mystery of the 
cut lines. Its great sickle-shaped tail had sharp knife-like 
edges of what appeared to be solid bone covered with tough 
blue skin, and, when hooked, one of the swordfish’s first counter- 
moves was to strike the line a violent blow. Until the long 
steel trace was used this was most effective, and a lost fish was 
registered every time. Nowadays fishermen never have a trace 
shorter than 25ft., and it is often 30ft. long, made of flexible 
steel wire, eighteen strands, the whole being about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter. 

The three main big-game fish which are taken in the 
Cape Brett waters are the swordfish, the tiger shark—or mako, 
to give him his Maori name—and the kingfish. Up to date the 
heaviest swordfish killed on rod and line tipped the beam at 
354lb. This fish was killed in 1921 by E. P. Andreas, a visitor 
from Leura, New South Wales. Its length was toft. o}ins. 
The record mako was taken in 1922 by Mr. A. Robey of Sydney, 
N.S.W. This formidable brute weighed 565lb., and put up a 
great fight. Iingfish, of course, are very much smaller, but 
many have been taken over 1oolb. in weight, and the largest go 
up to 15lb. or 2olb. more. There are undoubtedly bigger 
swordfish off Cape Brett still to be killed, and that there are 
veritable * broadbills ’’ about is proved by the fact that one was 
taken in a sick condition off Whangarei, south of Russell. The 
broadbill wiil weigh up to 6oolb., and it is only a question of 
time and suitable tackle before one is legitimately killed by a rod 
fisherman. The : : 

one referred to 
above was esti- 
mated to weigh 
somewhere be- 
tween 5o0o0lb. and 
6oolb., but there 
were no scales 
handy to where 
he was caught, so 
that it was not 
possible to get 
accurate figures. 
The mako_ shark 
is, I think, more 
or less confined to 
the waters about 
the North Island 
of New Zealand. 
He is a game 
fighter, though 
not quite such an 
artist as the 
swordfish, and will 
sound and breach 
in fine fashion. He 
is fitted with a 
really horrible 
array of teeth, 
which are not the 
usual triangular 
shape, but long, 
lancelike weapons, 
slightly curved 
backwards and as 


DEEP WATER COVE 


sharp as needles. Part of fishing camp in foreground. 


, 








These teeth are very much valued by the Maori, who used t) 
wear them as ear pendants, and still do so on gala occasions whe 
they don their native costume. A mako’s jaw is worth from ; 5 
upwards, and specially large teeth are highly prized. A friend < { 
mine has refused f10 for a very fine pair of teeth, and an Englis 
angler, Mr. White-Wickham, would not consider an offer of £2) 
for the jaws of one mako shark he landed. The swordfish hz ; 
more tricks in his répertoire than the mako: and one may mentic 
in particular the queer feat he performs, when hooked, of ** swin 
ming on his tail.” The fish will rear about two-thirds of h 
length almost perpendicularly out of the water, and he the 
churns along in a white smother of foam in a most spectaculk 
manner. He will also sound and breach like the mako, and th 
leaps of both these fishes into the air must be seen to be believe: 
Besides the fish mentioned, there are also the tunny, the kahuwa 
the hapuka and the schnapper to be taken in the Cape Bret 
waters, as well as hosts of smaller fellows of many varieties 
One party this season took thirty-five different kinds of fis 
in a day’s fishing, and most of them were edible. The hapuk: 
and the schnapper can hardly be classed as game fish, however 
and are usually taken on the hand line, but there is a good dea 
of satisfaction to be gained by landing a golb. or 1oolb. hapuka : 
and he is excellent eating also. 

The bait used for the swordfish, mako and kingfish is the 
kahuwai, used as a live lure. The kahuwai is caught with what 
is called a dummy, which is a canoe-shaped piece of wood to 
one end of which a stout hook is fastened, the other end being 
swivelled on to the line. The dummy is trolled from a launch, 
and the kahuwai chase and take it greedily. Kahuwai, when 
used as a bait for the big fellows, are carefully attached to a big 
treble hook, No. 8 or 10, about three inches long in the shank 
and an inch across the barbs. The hook is fastened to a wire 
trace, usually from 25ft. to 30ft. long, and that in its turn is 
attached to 300yds. of 33 to 36 thread linen “ cutty-hunk,”’ 
or tarpon line, the cost of which is about £3 to £3 tos. The rods 
used in the fishing vary considerably, of course. Some are the 
handsome split-cane steel-centre affairs costing £15 to £20 each, 
but a number of men use locally made rods called ‘‘ Tanekaha ”’ 
rods, which cost but £2 tos. mounted. These are efficient enough, 
but they naturally do not look quite so nice. Most of the rods 
used for big-game fishing are about eight feet in length. Reels 
vary also in make and price, and the favourites seem to be the 
‘* Andreas’ (Australian), cost about {£2c, the Hardy tuna 
reel (English), and the ‘‘ Von Hoeft’’ (American), cost about 
$80. Some men whose purses are not too well lined use the old- 
fashioned Nottingham reels with a leather brake, which really 
act quite well. Asa matter of fact, it is not always the costliness 
of the tackle which results in the best sport being obtained. 
Luck and skill count largely, as men who fish for other than the 
giants well know. 

Fishing is almost invariably done from a motor launch, 
. and there is a 
small fleet of these 
seaworthy and 
comfortable boats 
at and near 
Russell. They 
vary in size from 
28ft. to 4oft. long 
and in speed from 
eight to fifteen 
miles an hour. 
They are fitted up 
with swivel chairs 
fore and aft, and 
their skippers are 
practically all 
good _ sportsmen 
and good fellows. 
The cost of hiring 
such a boat, with 
a man in charge, 
is from £2 15s. a 
day, according to 
the size of the 
craft. There is 
plenty of accom- 
modation at the 
Russell Hotel and 
at “boarding 
houses, and also 
at Deepwater 
Cove, which is 
only a few min- 
utes run in a 
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TWO FINE SWORDFISH CAUGHT OFF CAPE BRETT, IN APRIL: 
LEFT, 312LB.; RIGHT, 320LB. 


grounds. In Russell the expenses would run up to about £3 
tos. a week, and at Deepwater Cove the charge is 14s. 6d. a day. 

The Bay of Islands, apart altogether from the fishing, is a 
most delightful place to spend a holiday. The climate is 
glorious, and the Bay, filled with its hundred or so little islands, 
each with its beautiful sandy beach, is ideal. In the very 
unlikely event of the fishing boring one, there are plenty of 
wild goats on the steep cliffs about Cape Brett, and a day after 
these wily animals with a rifle is absolutely guaranteed to remove 
all kinks gained through sitting in a boat. 

Doubtless, British fishermen will be interested to read some 
facts about the big fish caught during the past few seasons, and 
they can take the figures I give as being official and authentic. 
There is no need to discount anything on the score of enthusiasm, 
for they are to be seen on the club’s records. 

During January, 1922, Mr. White-Wickham of London put 
up what is claimed to be a world’s record in eleven consecutive 
days’ fishing for weight of fish caught by a single rod in that time. 
His ‘‘ basket,’ if one may call it so, was as follows: Three 
swordfish, weighing 888lb.; seven mako sharks, weighing 
1,853lb. ; seven kingfish, weighing 346lb. 

This makes a grand total of 3,087lb. of fish, and I should 
very much like to hear of any better bag in the time. The club 


ANOTHER FINE SWORDFISH, 
SCALING 315LB. 
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MAKO SHARK, WEIGHT, 415LB.; LENGTH, 
IOFT. 4INS. 


All the fish illustrated here were caught with rod and line 
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(FROM THE RIGHT) MAKO SHARK, 212LB.; KINGFISH, 60LB.3 


KINGFISH, 5OLB.; SWORDFISH, 295LB. 


issued a special certificate to Mr. White-Wickham for this great 
performance, and, talking to the then secretary, Mr. A. M. G 
Ward, he remarked that he had fished off Santa Catalina Island 
and in every known fishing ground in the world where game fish 
were to be taken, and he had never found anything to compare 
with the sport off Cape Brett. I am told that Mr. White 
Wickham holds the record for deep-sea rod fishing in the British 
Isles with a shark weighing 5olb. Off Cape Brett he used a light 
tarpon rod, and with it he brought to gaff a swordfish weighing 
363Ilb. and a tiger, or mako, shark weighing 442Ilb. The swordie 
was loft. toins. long, had a girth of 4ft. 1in. and carried a sword 
2ft. 2ins. from butt to tip. The mako was oft. 6ins. long with a 
girth of 4ft. 11ins. Some fish! In March of the same year 
Mr. Ivan O'Meara of Gisborne, N.Z., kiiled a mako weighing 
464lb. after four strenuous hours’ fight. This monster measured 
12ft. 1in. in length with a girth of 5ft. gins. 
the tail and two men could put their heads in its mouth with 
ease. 

Glancing at the figures for 1921, one can pick out nineteen 
selected fish of a total weight of 4,264lb., an average of 224Ib. 
These included seven swordfish, ten makos and two kingfish. 
The largest swordie weighed 354lb. and was caught by E. P. 
Andreas of Leura, N.S.W. Mr. F. P. Flinn of Russell, N.Z.. 


It was 36ins. across 





A LARGE SHARK, WEIGHT, 565LB.; LENGTH, 
IIFT. 3INS.; GIRTH, 5FT. 2 INS. 
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killed a mako weighing 315]b., and Mr. R. E. Smith of Dunedin, 
N.Z., got a kingfish scaling 11olb. It must be pointed out that 
heaps of other men caught big fish also, and some of their weights 
may, for all I know, be better than this. But I am only giving 
authentic figures as taken by club officials for club members. 

In 1923 I note thirty-one fish totalling 7,835lb. and averaging 
252lb., the list including twenty-five swordfish and six mako. 
The biggest swordie for the season was brought to the gaff by 
H. C. King of Russell, this fish scaling 325lb. Sir Maynard 
Hedstrom of Fiji got a good one of 315lb., and F-. G. Smith of 
Napier, N.Z., another which tipped the beam at 32olb. Sir 
Maynard also landed a fine mako weighing 415lb., and Baron 
Dickson of Sweden killed a 308-pounder, also bagging no fewer 
than seven swordfish weighing from r1golb. to 320lb., a very fine 
performance. 

The current season, which concluded on April 30th this 
year, was a very good one, and many fine fish were landed, 
though none of greater weight than recorded before. Mr. N. C. 
Kirkly of Hastings, N.Z., while fishing off Bird Rock, near Cape 
Brett, during February got fast to something absolutely gigantic, 
which he fought with the utmost determination from nine in 
the morning to seven at night! Both he and his skipper—who 
occasionally gave him a help with the fish—were absolutely 
exhausted after this extraordinary ten hours’ battle, and, as it 
was getting dusk, it was decided to cut the line and buoy it 
with two empty four-gallon benzine tins. It was hoped that the 
buoy could be picked up the next morning as soon as it was 
light and the fight renewed, but, unfortunately, though a careful 
search was made the next day, nothing could be seen of the buoy, 
and it was sadly concluded that the fish must have broken 
away during the night. Mr. Kirkly had a really heart-breaking 
struggle in the hot sun and deserved better luck. Several times 
the fish was brought to within 30ft. of the surface, apparently 
fought to a standstill, but on each occasion he suddenly ‘“‘ came 
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to life’? and dashed off at a great pace and with irresistible 
strength, and it was only by the exercise of great skill that the 
tackle was not carried away on numerous occasions. Mr. 
Kirkly thinks, and no doubt he is right, that his fight was with 
a big broadbill swordfish, probably weighing anything from 
4oolb. to 600lb., and possibly more. 

The club’s figures for the season just ended show that the 
sport is not deteriorating. I have noted forty fish, made up of 
twenty-five swordfish, fourteen makos and one kingfish, whose 
total weight is 10,353lb., the average being 258lb. The heaviest 
swordfish was taken by G. Ussher of Martinborough, N.Z., 
its weight being 320lb. Mr. J. Falkiner of Singleton, N.S.W., 
captured the record mako, this fish weighing 329lb.—not very 
big for a mako—and Mr. G. S. Reade, an English sportsman 
well over the allotted three score years and ten, got the best 
kingfish—a 100-pounder. Mr. Reade did very well all through, 
killing swordfish up to 278lb. and mako sharks up to 327Ib., 
only 2lb. less than the season’s best. 

The experience of fishermen during the past few seasons 
shows that the best time to go after the big fish is from the 
middle of February to the end of March; but, as a matter of 
fact, no two seasons are alike, and good fish have been taken 
any time from the beginning of January to the end of April. 

In spite of the excellence of the spert around Cape Brett, 
comparatively few men go in for it. Probably a hundred anglers 
infest the Florida waters to one that visits Russell, but this is, 
no doubt, because not much is known about the New Zealand 


fishing. It certainly deserves better recognition, and there 
seems to be no particular reason why it should not get it. No 
Fine 


hardships are involved in getting to the fishing grounds. 
ocean liners run to Auckland, and from there to Russell only 
means a short journey in a coasting steamer; and it is possible 
to go by land if a visitor is tired of the sea. As regards the sport, 
one’s superlatives would have to work overtime to do it justice. 
W. W. DuNSTERVILLE. 





GEORDIE’S 


LAMENT 


Oh, I was fou at Martinmas 
An’ fou at Hallowe’en 

And fouer yet at Hogmanay 
Than iver I hae been ; 


For Hogmany’s a time o’ dule, 
Although yer he’rt be licht, 

An’ aye at morn ye canna mind 
OQ’ what ye did at nicht. 


My feyther’s wud,* my mither’s daft, 
It’s no for that I care— 

But the bonnie lass I’ve lo’ed sae lang 
She’ll tryst wi’ me nae mair ! 


We twa hae seen the Hunter’s mune 
Rise reid ahint the stacks 

An’ the nakkit tree-taps sweep the sky 
Wi’ the cauld stars at their backs ; 


And whiles, frae oot the sleepin’ hoose 
She’s stown when nane can see 
Tae daunder doon the misty fields 
I’ the simmer nichts wi’ me. 


My Bell—my ain, my denty Bell, 
Ye winna turn yer heid 

An’ sic a clour ye’ve gie’n my he’rt 
That I can feel it bleed ! 


What’ll I dae when Spring is back 
Wi’ voice o’ birds again 

An’ ilka craw has got his jo 
But me that’s wantin’ ane? 


O Bell! had I, come Hogmanay, 
A bonnie wife at hame, 

I’d no be sweir tae steek my door 
And licht the ingle flame, 


For a’ the warld micht drink its best, 
Tae gar the auld year flit 
And Hogmanay micht wauk the deid, 


An’ I wadna stir for it ! 


VIOLET JAcos. 


*Wild. 
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Horace Fackscn. “SPANISH WEDDING FESTIVAL” Copyright. 
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ENCO 


KENT, 
The Residence of 
MR. RALPH H. PHILIPSON. 
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RIGINAL as Encombe is externally, with its white 
massive loggias and exquisite glimpses of lawns, 
lilies and ilex, the rooms within appeal no less to 
the imagination. Indeed, they concentrate what was, 
in the garden, a fugitive aroma, mixing with the scent 

of the lilies and the sea, into a definite environment, with texture, 
colour and concrete associations. The gardens were a setting 
for an idyll. ‘To do justice to these one had need to be a nymph, 
or, possibly, a satyr. The ladies of Alexandria would, one 
imagines, have found Theocritus appropriate reading, had they 
been permitted by time and place to share in Encombe’s delights. 

Though these rooms give no hints of goats or glades or 
shepherds’ pipes, butterflies or lizards, they are yet in the 
same key. Ensconced in some light corner and surrounded by 
evidences of a long and, on the whole, enjoyable civilisation, one 
turns, when in search of artists who will serve one’s mood, to the 
unvarnished, but not unwashed, moderns. ‘There are environ- 
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ments for every phase of art. In Tudor halls a window seat 
and Hakluyt’s voyages, in Victorian studies, Trollope, ‘Tennyson 
and Wagner may be desirable for delight. ‘There are sumptuous 
Empire salons where Stendhal and Berlioz cannot be dispensed 
with, and faded gilded libraries in which little can be contem- 
plated but the Augustans and Pannini. But here one searched 
the bookshelves for Mr. Huxley’s yellow backs, or some design 
from the Sitwell atelier. Perhaps Proust, with his pages uncut, 
would have been best of all, but one could not find a single 
volume. Ravel or Debussy echoed silently round the cool 
vaults, but not Stravinsky. Le Sacre du Printemps is too crude. 
One needed gaiety, delicate flamboyance, yet tempered by sad- 
ness. The sadness, I take it, that floats up from the mind when 
one looks to see why one is gay. 

That research, for those in the writing line of business, is 
an unfortunate necessity, and soon becomes a habit. It is hard, 
there is no denying, so soon as one finds himself content to 
spoil it all by making out why. Perhaps, 
too, it is foolish, but one must also 
confess to deriving a kind of melan- 
choly pleasure from the exercise. ‘That 
is just as well, for duty requires that, 
having affirmed these apartments give 
extreme pleasure, an attempt should be 
made to discover why. 

First and foremost, the reason 
for their fascination lies in their having 
been designed purposely to be bright, 
clear, a little hard; to make people 
gay and buoyant, as they wish to be, by 
the sea when it is seen down an ilex 
glade beyond lilies. Some may object 
that all rooms are designed to be these 
things. Even were that true, it would 
be impossible to believe. Most houses 
are built and rooms designed, and then 
furnished, with entire vacancy of inten- 
tion. If you ask a builder why he is 
building a house, he says he is paid to 
do so. If you ask a man why he is 
buying a house, he says, “ to live in.” 
All men, and a good many women, 
if asked why they are furnishing a 
room, or hanging pictures on a wall, 
if they kept their tempers, would tell 
you that one must have little tables 
and dressers in a sitting-room, and 
Monarchs of the Glen in the dining- 
room. One simply must. Everybody 
does. Even rational people will say, 
“We'll have the ceiling white and the 
walls puce, and then we can put grand- 
father’s furniture in here. It will 
look very nice.” Rooms are designed 
to hold furniture, or to put beds in, 
or books, or food, according to the 
accepted usage. Only very rarely is a 
room found that has been designed 
for people to be happy in. There are 
quite a lot designed for people to be 
witty in, but they have padded walls 
and a strong lock. 

Now, to make a room _ where 
people will feel gay and _ buoyant, 
apart from anything you may put in 
the room, you need to do away with 
the consciousness of a ceiling. There 
is nothing, on occasion, so oppressive, 
as a low ceiling, especially if its lowness 
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The stucco a mottled pearl-grey and pale golden brown. 
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flock paper, dark oyster-grey curtains, fawn floor. 
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is accentuated by a sharp line or 
contrast where it joins the walls. 
If there were no line or con- 
trast, one could not tell where 
the ceiling was, without really 
putting one’s mind to it. The 
touch of genius that has made 
these rooms at Encombe so 
stimulating is the touch that 
decreed all the ceilings, though 
quite low, should be steeply 
coved into the walls. It is 
a perfectly simple trick, and, 
for that matter, very hygienic. 
But in the case, for instance, 
of the drawing-room (Fig. 4) 
or the sitting-room (Fig. 6), 
these otherwise rather low and 
quite small apartments give 
an effect of spaciousness, in 
which the mind roves free of 
the lesser things. Once again 
we are reminded of the idea 
of. houses as “ machines to 
live in,” where the rooms are 
scientifically designed to pro- 
vide the maximum of light, 
recreation, comfort, air and 
stimulus with the minimum 
of trouble. Such theorists who 
have carried on their specula- 
tions into the furnishing of 
these “ living machines ” have 
produced very awful horrors : 
chairs, tables and cupboards, 
with the sleek efficiency of an 
operating theatre. There seems 
to me no need to carry mechan- 
istic design as far as_ that. 
By all means let us live in a 
scientifically designed room, but 
let us keep the beautiful things 
that make life tolerable. In- 
vigorating though it may be 
to receive occasional stimulus 
from sanitary appliances, a 
house full of nothing but 
such furniture would indeed 
be a maison de santé. 

The sensation of lightness 
obtained by doming the ceilings 
in most of the rooms has been 
reinforced by keeping the colour 
scheme as light. The walls, 
as a rule, are white—the white- 
wash applied over vaults and 
walls alike with a mop, swirled 
and twisted till the whorls 
impart a characteristic texture. 
The floors, of ‘‘ Dekolite,” are 
for the most part of fawn 
colour, and that colour is the 
predominant note throughout 
the house. 

All the woodwork is fawn 
—having been reduced to naked- 
ness. Varnish, polish, patina, 
beeswax — all have been 
bleached out of existence, and 
we find Charles II and Louis 
XV chairs, marquetry chests, 
veneered doors and Clement 
Marot stools upholstered in 
the softest of creams and 
pinks and saffrons, all as pink 
and bright as the day the 
cabinetmaker handed them 
over to the polisher. The 
ruthlessness of this treatment 
makes one tremble. After all 
the years that our experts 
have been insisting on the 
supreme importance of patina, 
it requires a heart of appalling 
courage to deliver over pieces 
admired for exquisite finish 
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and tone, to be bleached. Mrs. 

Philipson could not describe the 
to me the trepidation with pev 
which she showed her handi- of 
work to Mr. Macquoid when ters 
he visited Encombe. Would red 
the Master excommunicate her tha 
for vandalism, heresy and reg 
blasphemy ? Would the arch- Ind 
priests of the cult solemnly boa 
place Encombe under an inter- Th 
dict, so that no right-minded stat 
lover of furniture might cross cha 
its threshold uncontaminated ? the 
It was an awful moment : there Th 
was a horrid silence, and all hor 
present trembled, ladies Ag 
swooned and strong men turned vel 
as pale as the chairs. wit! 


Mr. Macquoid, even be- mo 
fore he is a scholar, is an ind 
artist of rare sensibility. He, sho 
in common with everyone who ‘00 
visits Encombe, appreciated the les 
complete success of this daring 
departure from convention. 
He extended an unqualified 
approval. 

The drawing-room, then 
Copyright. 8—THE ENTRANCE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE,” (Fig. 4), has white- walls and 
vaults, fawn floor swith rush 
matting, and pale rose and pale 
gold brocades. The Italian 
Renaissance stone mantelpiece 
is picked out in bluegreyand old 
gold, the door-case (Fig. 10), 
from Sir George Donaldson’s 
collection, is of gold gesso, 
the door, from another source, 
of dark walnut and pine. This : 
exception recurs at the window 
end of the room, ‘where the 
Spanish cabinet (Fig. 5), is 
also unbleached—a rich dark 
brown against the gold and 
crimson curtains. The reason 
for this exception is to give a 
note of warm contrast with 
the white light filtering through 
the heavy-barred windows from 
the loggia. 

In each corner of the ~~ 
vault is a carved wood figure 
set on an angel corbel, bleached, 
but faintly gilt. Little ala- 
basters are set here and there 
on the wall. The whole effect 
is an opalescent symphony of 
pale, light hues, held together 
by the richer colours by the 
windows. The triumphant 
result is another manifestation dee 
of the careful thought and use: 
daring experiment which en- 
abled Mrs. Philipson and Mr. foll 
Ionides to make Encombe the son 
stimulating place it is. arb; 

In the dining-room (Figs. con 
2 and 3) a somewhat different I st 
décor was decided on. In ther 
place of the opal, the oyster met 
shell was, so to speak, adopted Phi 
as model. The room is approxi- : stuf 
mately the same size as the 9 
drawing-room, but, as it has line 
four full-length windows, it is (Fis 
naturally lighter, and a vaulted Cor 
ceiling could thus be dispensed apai 
with. The floor is again of han 
fawn ‘‘Dekolite,”’ and the stucco thei 
framework of the wall décor the 
a mottled combination of pearly 
grey and faint golden brown, The 
obtained, I believe, by the entr 
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the wet stucco. The doors, of walnut veneer and 
pewter inlay, have been lightened by a thin coating 
of whitewash. The wall spaces between the pilas- 
ters are filled with an old flock paper, its dark 
red-brown pattern set on a creamy white ground 
that is picked out here and there, to break the 
regularity of the design, in emerald green and 
Indian red in small touches. The table and side- 


board have tops of onyx and pale gilt gesso frames. : 


The fireback is similarly of onyx. Upon the tables 
stand glittering candelabra of Waterford glass, a 
chandelier of the same provenance hanging above 
the table from a silvered centre ornament to the ceiling. 
The chairs are of silver gesso, upholstered in white 
horsehair, with a design on the backs in gold thread. 
Again there is the contrast in the windows of darker 
velvet curtains, grey, like the outer shell of an oyster, 
with lighter linings. ‘The linings, though, have been 
ripped off the curtains and hung  separately—a 
modification that improves the hang of the velvet 
ind also admits of the lighter silk linings being 
shown if separately drawn. The scheme of this 
‘oom is largely the work of Mr. Ionides who also 
lesigned the furniture. 


10.—THE DRAWING-ROOM DOOR. 


Off the west end of the dining-room there is a 
deep loggia, seen through the window in Fig. 2, and 
used for meals in warm weather. 

It would be far from true to say that Mr. Philipson 
followed at all breathlessly in the wake of Mrs. Philip- 
son’s enthusiastic daring. Rather, he was an indulgent 
arbiter, whese taste is firmly grounded on a more 
conservative apprehension of beauty. Mrs. Philipson, 
I suspect, employs old and new work alike, adapting 
them to her ends, and judging them solely on their 
merits, irrespective of their age or association. Mr. 
Philipson, like the majority of our sex, is made of 
stuff less stern, and views the works of the past with 
a warmer affection than his lady helper. ‘Thus, a 
line was drawn across the threshold of his own room 
(Fig. 7), which innovations were forbidden to cross. 
Consequently, it is a more peaceful and mellower 
apartment than its fellows. Warm, dim Flemish 
hangings clothe the walls, and a few fine pieces in 
their traditional coating of polish and patina echo 
the quiet tone. 

The main entrance to the house is on the north. 
There the finely moulded wooden door gives into the 
entrance hall (Fig. 8). The curving lines of the ceiling 
vault and staircase produce a pleasingly baroque affect, 
borne out by the good, though somewhat coarse, 
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13—MR. PHILIPSON’S BEDROOM. 
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14.—THE BATHROOM—CLOSED 


15—THE BATHROOM—OPEN. 
The window slides into the wall to the right. 


Green terraza floor. 
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ironwork from Quantrells. Baroque, 
too, is the landing at the head of the 
stairs (Fig. 9), where the ceiling vaults 
are made to appear supported by two 
twisted columns, bleached, but bear- 
ing suggestions of gilt on their foliage 
and capitals. The fanlight window is one 
of the few architectural features in the 
place that does not please. Its pro- 
portions are not quite happy, and the 
design of the framework is thin and 
weak. This had, however, to be kept 
light, as the window slides open in 
warm weather. Were it feasible, one 
would suggest a sheet of plate-glass 
and an ironwork grill of radiating 
pattern. 

The bedrooms, generally, are white 
and vaulted, and each has an extensive 
verandah and a canvas bed, packed 
up, of course, during the severities 
of summer. Considerable use has been 
made in these upper rooms of Italian 
painted furniture, with very happy 
results. This class of furniture looks 
its best when set against whitewashed 
walls, as it is usually seen in its native 
surroundings. Some of the chimney- 
pieces in these rooms are particularly 
pleasant. That shown in Fig. 12 has 
a sheen of gold over scarlet. These 
illustrations also show the use of 
unvarnished pine for the dado. 

The advantages of a vaulted ceiling 
are apparent when we enter a room 
treated in the more usual manner. The 
bedrooms used by Mr. and Mrs. Philip- 
son, immediately appear lower than 
others which, of no greater height, yet 
have no cornice line. Mrs. Philipson’s 
room, however, makes up for this pos- 
sible disadvantage by its exquisitely 
light colouring. The scheme is of pale 
blue greys and pale golds—the chord 
given out softly by the Spanish brocade 
of the window curtains and repeated 
more staccato by the painted furniture. 
Mr. Philipson’s room (Fig. 13) is a 
relic of the older house, with its white 
panelling. 

It was pointed out in the previous 
article that the shell of Encombe 
belongs entirely to this previous 
building—a brick, gabled edifice of 
no particular merit which succeeded 
a simpler villa of the early nineteenth 
century. 

Before we leave these rooms it is 
only fair that a word should be said as 
to the source whence most of the 
drapery and furniture, which play so 
important a part in the interior decora- 
tion, were obtained. These, particu- 
larly the Italian furniture and fittings, 
were supplied by ‘“ Catharine,” 48, 
Catharine Street. 

The bathroom, which opens off 
Mr. Philipson’s room, is one of the 
major wonders of Encombe. One 
says “the”? bathroom. There are, of 
course, several others which, if I 
remember right, are very delightful : 
one of them pink, the other pale blue, 
with bath salts and soap to match—very 
refreshing of a morning. But their 
charm evaporates when this princely 
bagnio is contemplated (Figs. 14 and 
15). It was contrived out of a large 
lumber loft which the previous building 
put to no use. The bath stretches its 
seductive bulk in the middle of the 
floor, which is of pale green terraza, 
carried up the sides of the bath. The 
taps, etc., are of porcelain, and so need 
no cleaning. The supreme quality of 
the room lies in the large three-light 
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window, with onyx columns. The heavy barred frame which 
closes it is all of a piece, and slides bodily into the wall 


to the right, thus converting the room into a loggia. Here, 
the bather, kissed by the morning breeze off the sea, faintly 


scented with salt, ilex and lilies, can bathe as no Persian 
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A Summer on the Test, by John Waller Hills. (Philip Allan and 

Co.) 

R. JOHN WALLER HILLS is a literary as well as 

a piscatory disciple of Father Izaak, and not unworthy 

of him in either capacity. ‘Though a devoted admirer 

of Walton, he is not at al an imitator. He could 

not be, as far as fishing is concerned, because this sport 
has been completely revolutionised since the day when the good 
tradesman, rod in hand, stole away to the Lee to indulge in 
his favourite amusement. It is in the spirit, not in the letter, 
that discipleship is discerned. Mr. Hills is very conscious that 
methods of angling change and pass away, just like fashions in 
dress. He has taken to heart a lesson to be 
learnt from an old photograph of members of 
the Hogarth Fishing Club. It was taken outside 
the Grosvenor Arms, at Stockbridge, less than 
a century ago. These old members of the 
club were, undoubtedly, great fishers, ‘‘ picked 
men, the best of their time.” Yet, what casual 
stranger would think so from a sight of the 
photograph ? “ Look,” says our author, “at 
their immense top hats, white and black, their 
clumsy square-tailed coats, their whiskers, the 
fourteen-foot rods, their heavy sea boots.” He 
asks, ‘‘Is it possible that we shall ever be 
like that?”’ And his answer is that we are 
““to the eye of futurity a century hence.” 
He takes up the note of prophecy, “* A hundred 
years from now you and your Leonard rod and 
your fashionable coat and smart wading boots 
will look as that old photograph looks. Every- 
thing will be changed: the rods, the nets, the 
clothes, the faces, the very figures.” 

Among the things that perish, we do not 
count that this book will be one. It will be 
saved for two reasons, the first being the sincerity 
and purity of the spirit in which it is written, 
the spirit of a true lover, if ever there was one. 
The second reason is that, without making an 
odious comparison between it and a classic like 
“The Compleat Angler ’’—which has stood the 
criticisms of three hundred years, and remains 
in as great esteem as it ever did—it gives 
the impression that it possesses the character- 
istics of an enduring work of literature. That 
the mind of the author is stored with the 
literature of his craft and his own memories 
is very apparent. He reckons it fifty years 
since he got his first trout and_ thirty-four 
years since he first fished in the Test and 
caught a trout with a dry fly. He has, as 
it were, angled in other waters than those 
which flow through English fields. Very 
early he discovered that the literature of fishing is a fine 
one, and, if one thinks of it, there is no sport which has 
a finer, not even golf, hunting or shooting. Perhaps the 
reason is that these sports are much more active, while 
fishing is pre-eminently a contemplative man’s recreation. The 
book will live if for no other reason than that it has been 
inspired not by the river alone, but by the whole county of 
Hampshire. 

His chapter on “‘ The Pageant of the Seasons ” is written in 
prose style, as indeed the whole book is, that might have been 
adopted by Izaak Walton, if he had lived in our time. His year 
began on the first of April, when, in a year like the passing one, 
there is little change from winter; not a tinge of green is yet 
on the row of beech trees and the buds of the hawthorn are 
just discoverable at close range. The spring birds have not 
arrived, but— 

: snipe are drumming; lapwings, in search of nesting sites, 
are wheeling and crying; redshanks, wariest of birds, are so silent 
that they may have started laying, and pairs of sandpipers are resting 
on their way north: but there are no sedge or reed warblers, and 
neither chiff-chaff nor willow wren are to be heard. However, by 
every hatch or bridge is a couple of those birds which are almost, I 
think, my favourites, grey wagtails. 
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potentate or denizen of the Shalimar, famous _ bathers 

all, can ever have bathed in the days of their glory 

and cleanliness. CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 

it 1s regretted that in the previous article on Encombe the name of the owner 
was incorrectly given as H. R. Philipson instead of Ralph H. Philipson. 


CHALK STREAMS 


As the evenings grow longer and the sun gains in power, the 
kingcup begins to bloom. ‘“ Its patches of gold are spread over 
the flat meadows more skilfully than the most cunning gardener 
could have planted them.” With the same restrained use of 
English he goes on, till, in September, ‘* Good-bye” is said 
to the valley till next April. 

The main stream is, of course, the place where the best 
fishing is to be had, but our author is almost as enthusiastic 
about the tributaries, holding that the ideal trout water, ‘‘ with 
its cunning trout, hard work, long casting and general effort and 
strain,” should be combined with a slighter stream containing 
‘smaller and more amenable fish.” And he writes most 





ly 


“CHANGING THE FLY.” 


delightfully of days spent on the tributaries of the Test. “The 
Anton is a deep, fast river in all ways like the Test itself. It is 
a feeder, but resembles a sister stream more than a tributary, 
and he goes on in a fine passage to declare that— 
It is only in the upper waters that you get the true tributary character : 
clear, gentle streams, flowing over white chalk and yellow gravel, thei 
water unimaginably pure, their course choked with watercress and 
river weeds, running past quiet, thatched villages, in country that can 
have changed little in a thousand years. 

Two such rivers combine to form the Anton. On the famous 
Bullington stream he is equally eloquent, and, as it were, sings 
the names connected with it—Micheldever, Stoke Charity, 
Sutton Scotney. It flows through Bransbury Common, “‘ where 
redshanks pipe continually and snipe drum from dawn till 
dusk,” and falls into the Test near Wherwell. If he were 
asked to be more particular and to pick out the very heart 
of his beloved Hampshire, it is Stoke Charity farm that he 
would choose. 

It is impossible to end even this brief notice without 
reference to the excellent dry-point illustrations by Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson. They are the work of one who is a sportsman as 
well as a painter. 
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As | Went on My Wey, by A. J. Ashton, K.C. (Nisbet, 15s.) 

WHAT impression do most autobiographers hope that the story of 
their lives will create in the mind of the reader? Some, perhaps, 
like the author of ‘‘ De Profundis,’’ seeing their life as in a setting of 
Greek tragedy, hope to chasten his soul with pity and terror. Others 
obviously hope to extort admiration ; but surely all must hope that some 
one or other of their experiences will cause a little pang of envy. Mr. 
Ashton has found so much to interest him as he went on his distinguished 
but, one would have thought, uneventful way on the Northern Circuit 
that all who share his love of human nature will be moved to envy 
him some of his experiences. Most of us who find the world and our 
fellow-creatures, however exasperating or heart-breaking, perennially 
full of charm and mystery, are sometimes visited by the horrid suspicion 
that other people are knowing how to get more out of everyday life 
than we ourselves. Mr. Ashton has certainly: not missed much ; at 
school at Manchester, at Oxford, at the Bar, on circuit and on occasional 
excursions to the Continent, he seems to have known how to get the 
full value out of those human relationships which, after all, colour all 
tke events of our lives and which can give a desert-like quality to a life 
of adventure, and an epic quality to the life of a sewer-inspector. And 
what a store of anecdotes he has collected : who could resist the story 
of ‘‘ Little Julia’ and the incredulity followed by consternation which 
greeted, at a dinner-party, her peep from out the cuff of the distinguished 
snake-lover, her owner ?) And with what a charming touch he writes 
of his old school-fellow, Edward Harrison, one of those tragic figures 
whose failure is more brilliant than other men’s success (his rebuke 
to the young plutocrat at Oxford when, in reading out his diary to some 
friends, he came to the final entry of a happy day, “‘ Painted Beauty, 
{2,’’ is one that deserves to live). A great merit of this book is that 


one is not asked to survey the writer’s life solely through rose-coloured 
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glasses. He has some serious reflection on his professional experience : 
‘**T do not think the most confirmed optimist, with any real experience 
of criminals, could honestly say that there are not a great number of 
really bad men and wicked women in the world.”” But he also knows 
how much the first unlucky experience at the hands of justice may do 
towards turning a man of good character into a ‘“‘ member of the Criminal 
Classes,’ and has used his tact and sympathy to fine effect. And what 
could be more inspiring than his reflection at the end of the book that 
“we are in fact pulling down prisons in England ”’? 


A Highland Family, by A. A. Davidson. (John Murray, 6s.) 

THE famed and impossible fealty of the Highlander to place, person 
or cause has perished. Modern social conditions, wealth stripped of 
tradition, casts an inc~cdulous eye on the white rose of loyalty. The 
scent and savour of that wistful flower is preserved by a new writer, 
Mr. A. A. Davidson, who has written the story of 4 Highland Family. 
The Frasers were pipers and retainers of the laird of Dunraa for many 
aday. The last, the big handsome kilted piper, would sacrifice his family 
to the old traditions and service. They one by one escape, not to greater 
happiness than is in the narrow glen of their forefathers, but to the wider 
seething world beyond, whose call will not be denied. It is a simple, 
touching story, Mr. Davidson tells, of the confusion and suffering of the 
adherents to old ways. The laird fails and goes; his piper, in spite of a 
brave beginning with the new perky London owner of the estate, finds 
that unconsciously, the spring of his life has broken. The illusions of 
family, clan, ancient service disappear. Miserable yet noble pathos 
mark the passing. Dunraa is awa wi’ Charlie, the pipes have skirled 
out of the glen, wailing ‘‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest,’’ and, behold, 
we see only a gentleman of commerce ‘in plus fours panting up the 
unfamiliar hills. 








Mr. HENRY HIRSCH’S FURNITURE.—III 


By Percy 


N illustrating a third selection from Mr. Henry Hirsch’s 
interesting collection, it should be repeated that a very 
great number of fine pieces are omitted, in order to concen- 
trate attention upon the rare charm called quality, and this 
charm is greatly enhanced in interest when, as in the present 

case, it is accompanied by a sufficient sequence of style to demon- 
strate evolution. 

In former times little or no attention was paid to evolution. 
Types of furniture that had become old-fashioned were replaced 
en bloc by new varieties contemporary with the purchaser ; 
nor did the virtuoso exist who collected furniture of any other 
period than his own. If he desired his taste for objects of an 
earlier time to be considered remarkable, he sought this reputa- 
tion by acquiring sculpture of classical origin, pictures, engraved 
gems, books, or even monstrosities of savage origin. Furniture 


MAacquolrp. 


was regarded as part of the house, and its purchase at times 
was no doubt greatly influenced by the advice of the architect 
who created the fashion. Horace Walpole says of Kent, whose 
work he by no means favoured: ‘ Kent’s style predominated 
authoritatively during his life ; and his oracle was so much con- 
sulted by all who affected taste that nothing was thought com- 
plete without his assistance. He was not only consulted for 
furniture, as frames of pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, etc., 
but for a barge, for a cradle.’’ If this was the case with Kent 
and his admirers, Chippendale and Adam must have had similar 
demands made upon their advice, and it is evident that in the 
eighteenth century, when an architect’s opinion was sought in 
the matter of decoration and furnishing, the result was a clean 
sweep of everything at all antique and old-fashioned. Such 
a modern method of furnishing as that of Mr. Henry Hirsch’s 
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1.—COMMODE INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS. THE TAMBOUR CENTRAL PORTION IS CONCAVE. 
Circa 1780. 
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is therefore started on a totally different basis, for with real 
taste and power of selection, he has gathered together an har- 
monious assemblage of furniture extending over several periods 


and arranged it in most suitable surroundings. 

The extremely beautiful commode (Fig. 1), one of a pair, 
possesses some of the characteristics of early Sheraton design, 
the concave tambour front in splines of three different woods, 


the fine drawing of the buff and green vases with the green ovals 


of husking that surround them and the swags that decorate 
the drawers in the frieze are all in his manner, but not quite 
in accordance with the abrupt termination of the successive 
and circular patere on the boldly projecting pilasters. The 
metal feet are rather in the style introduced by Robert Adam 
from France circa 1780, but the variety of woods employed 
in the veneer suggest Sheraton’s elaborate taste for brilliant 
coiours in both painting and inlay, which was carried to-excess 
in his later work. The top is veneered with mahogany inlaid 
with bunches of rushes tied with ribbons, in satinwood. The 
panels at the sides forming a background to the vases are of 
rosewood bordered with a still darker wood, a curious mannerism 
of this artist; but if Sheraton had anything to do with this 
commode the design must have been made before his arrival in 
London in 1790 and some years before he adopted the style 
by which he is generally known. He was born at Stockton-on- 
Tees circa 1750, so must have been about forty years of age 
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2.—MAHOGANY PEDESTAL OF PENTAGON FORM. 
Height 2ft. gins., length 2ft. 3ins., depth 1ft. 8ins. Circa 1768. 


before he came south, but he evidently had already made a 
reputation by supplying drawings to well known cabinet-makers 
and when resident in London had the run of their establishments, 
which certainly would seem to infer that at first he produced 
but few pieces of furniture at his own risk, and being a fine 
draughtsman without any capital he commenced gaining an 
existence by designing and superintendence. There is no proof 
that he ever had a manufactory of his own, and much of his 
time was taken up by his religious practices. It is known he 
died in great poverty. <A very different period and style can 
be seen in the mahogany tea-table (lig. 4), presumably designed 
by William Kent, and nearly forty years earlier than the com- 
mode. The round top with an undulating edge is dished to 
hold eight cups and saucers, a starred octagon being reserved 
for a salver to hold the teapot, etc. Under this is a small square 
base with four short columns and a central shaft which support 
the top and also permit it to fold over when not in use; the 
tripod legs are surmounted by an openwork knop of acanthus 
which surmounts a curious composition of three helmeted, 
bearded heads united by shells, from which spring the scrolled 
feet, and had the design stopped there the whole proportion 
would have been much better ; but the artist, no doubt, wishing to 
make the table stand firm, has attempted the original and eccen- 
tric treatment of foot which has not proved quite successful. 
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3.-——MAHOGANY TABLE OR STAND. 


Circa 1753. 


Forced by the fashionable designs of Chippendale to abandon 
the caterpillar legs he had introduced on chairs and_ tables 
IKXent, towards the end of his life, essayed a rather lighter treatment 
of mahogany. The upper structure of this table he directly 
plagiarises from his younger rival, but cannot resist the intro 
duction of the bearded faces amid the tripod design of the lowe: 
portion ; this rather weird and useless detail’ is a most characte 
istic mark of his taste; it occurs on much of the Houghton 
furniture and, as it continued with great persistence through 
the remainder of his career, it is interesting to conjecture where 
he first obtained the smotif—possibly during his residence in 
Italy, for he at first introduced it satyr-shaped, but later its 
appearance becomes more bearded and benign. Comparative 
simplicity combined with correct proportions of width and 
height are certainly more satisfactory for this type of table 





4.—MAHOGANY TRIPOD TEA-TABLE, 


Height 2ft. 3}ins., width 1ft. 11fins. Circa 1740. 













































































Height 3ft. 3ins., width 2ft. 4ins., depth of seat 1ft. g}ins. 


Height 3ft. 34ins., width 2ft. 5$ins., depth of seat 1ft. gins. 





5.—-MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK. 


217Ca 1738. 





6—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK. 


Circa 1750. 
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If curves are employed, and it is difficult to 
imagine any tripod table or stand without them, 
the eye should pass rapidly over these, unconscious 
of any necessary interruption, as in the exquisite 
design of Fig. 4. This example grows upwards 
from its tripod base till the perfect curves are 
purposely arrested by a triangular curved little 
platform that firmly supports the slightly un- 
dulating brackets carrying the small octagonal top. 
The whole construction is a triumph of draughts- 
manship combined with practical stability, and, 
though small and unimportant as a work of art, 
goes far to prove why Chippendale during his 
lifetime was celebrated for his sense of grace. 
Giles Grendey, who carried on his business, 
civca 1735, at John Street, Clerkenwell, is little 
known as a manufacturer of furniture, but he 
evidently made handsome chairs, as his label was 
discovered underneath the frame of a set of 
chairs with the worm holes going through the 
paper into the wood. The label is given with 
the chair in ‘‘ The History of English Furniture,”’ 
Vol. III, Figs. 104, 107; the chair is almost 
identical in stvle and touch with Mr. Hirsch’s 
chair, Fig. 5, and there can be but little doubt 
that both are by ‘the same maker. The two 
upholstered backs are square, the width of the 
seat in both instances is 24ins., the palmated 
arm supports end in roses, the broad shoulder 
brackets are hipped on to the seat rail with a 
curiously scrolled top. The legs of Fig. =, although 
scroll-footed, are carved with practically the same 
pattern in very low relief, while the acanthus 
wings to the shoulders are identical in character, 
and both examples are circa 1738. The label 
underneath the seat of the other chair reads: 


GILES GRENDEY. 
In St Johns-Square Clerkenwell. London. 
Makes and sells all Sorts of Cabinets 
Goods, Chairs and Glasses. 


It is most interesting to find a label or an invoice 
of a comparatively unknown maker and_ so 
make a certainty, but in many instances some 
peculiarity of treatment may give the clue to 
the authorship of some particular example. The 
fine armchair (Fig. 6), one of a pair, is a case in 
point. The splat and cresting here take their 
genesis from Chippendale, but in the former the 
motifs of the strapwork are involved, their 
growth is inconsecutive and meanders into un- 
necessary loops— three mistakes that the master 
of mahogany would never have made—the 
curves of the top-rail are too regular in repeti- 
tion, the escallops too formal, to have emanated 
from the genius who evolved the cupid-bow 
cresting, nor would he have set the serpentined 
lines of the uprights on straight legs. The very 
high quality shown in the chair with the borrowed 
details of design would infer that they are pro- 
bably by Robert Manwaring, who was recognised 
as an accomplished chair-maker and attained to 
a very high degree of excellence in that particular 
branch of furniture. 

Irish examples between 1735 and 1740 are 
marked by certain characteristics that form an 
infallible guide to their nationality, and some 
of these can be clearly seen in a_ stool, 
where the apron or downward extension of the 
seat-rail, centring in a large escalloped shell, is 
thin and of curved convexity ; it is decorated 
with much the same motifs as were the fashion 
in England, but rather more florid in type, the 
carving being isolated and in a flat and low relief, 
again most typically Irish ; the cabriole legs are 
slight and fetlocked, ending in five claw feet, a 
peculiarity confined to Irish work. Only three 
sides of this piece are decorated, proving it was 
intended to be placed in front of the fire or stand 
against a wall, for stools, even as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, were appointed 
to the use of younger people when in the presence 
of their elders. 

In the altar-like mahogany pedestal (Fig. 2), 
the fluted frieze and foliated cornice preserve a 
very exact relationship to the plinth, decorated 
only with a concave of flat leaf-moulding, all 
contrived to emphasise the realistic modelling of 
the goats’ heads decorating the smaller surfaces 
of the pentagons, even the festoons of laurelling 
and the pendants of grapes being kept un- 
obtrusive so that nothing may interfere with the 
principal motif. It is evident that the designer of 
this piece has been entirely inspired by the classical 
art of 2,000 years ago, which in this instance lent 
itself to a beautiful reproduction. 
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SUB-TROPICAL TREES 


NE never visits Arran without feeling anew a sense 

of the poetic charm which pervades the place. The 

numerous tropical and exotic trees and plants dotted 

about the island by no means detract from the charm 

of the scenery; in fact, they help it all the more 
to become unique. The history of this subject dates back to 
about sixty years ago, when the late Rev. David Landsborough, 
LL.D., of Kilmarnock began to experiment with some seeds 
which his relatives had collected for him in Australia. 

Dr. Landsborough was an enthusiastic naturalist, and so 
was his father, and he had visited Arran from boyhood, and 
therefore knew the island intimately. In beginning his. seed 
trials his chief concern was to select the localities in which 
the winter storms were least prevalent and where draughts, 
the enemies of all trees and plants, were least likely to occur. 
Sheltered places were comparatively easy to find. It was 
the question of draughts which he found most perplexing. 
It took long years of patient perseverance, and he sometimes 
met with bitter disappointments, before he established what is 
now recognised to be one of the unique features of the island. 

The chief headquarters, as it were, of the interesting collec- 
tion of trees and plants is at Cromla, the Corrie manse, the 
residence of the Rev. James Brown, who takes a great pride 
in his wonderful garden. Some years ago he assisted the late 
Dr. Landsborough in taking measurements of the progress made 
in the growth of the specimens. 

The village of Corrie faces east and is exposed to the sea 
and, seemingly, the east wind. A casual visitor would, naturally, 
consider the situation most unsuitable for anything half-hardy. 
The explanation is that the tall mountains immediately behind 
the village lift up the east wind, so that the village escapes the 
full force of it every time, the wind merely passing overhead. 

Another secret of success in sub-tropical gardening is attained 
when the climate is even ; that is, when it is without the extreme 
of cold in winter. Corrie, and especially the part occupied by 
Cromla, is very fortunate in this respect. The garden is but a 
stone’s throw from the sea, which is quite deep near the coast, 
and this helps to neutralise the frosts. Additional shelter to the 
garden is afforded by the mountains to the west and north, 
and the force of the south wind is broken by some large trees 
at that side of the grounds. 

In general respects the climate of Arran is mild and 
health-giving, though inclined to dampness and frequent rains 
during certain months. The soil is mostly composed of a light 
loam, reddish in colour, though rather deficient in lime for the 
farmer’s requirements. The lightness of the soil is all to the 
good as regards warmth, especially in the spring and autumn, 
when a heavier loam might invite frost more readily. 

The palm trees are, perhaps, the most noticeable features in 
Cromla garden, and can be seen clearly from the road outside, 
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TROPICAL LOOKING VEGETATION AT CROMLA, CORRIE, 
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A CORDYLINE AND FAN-PALM GROWING IN ARRAN. 


which borders the seashore. The late Dr. Landsborough avows, 
in a leaflet published by the Botanical Society of Edinburgh in 
1905, that palms grow in Arran better than in any other place 
in Scotland. Then he goes on to say that ‘In the spring of 
this year (1905) I visited Egypt, and in a botanic garden 
at Cairo, among other species of palms, I found, duly labelled 
three of Chamoerops excelsa, a species which grows in Arran 
To my great surprise, except in height, they were much inferior 
to those of Arran, while about 20 feet in height, their girth 
was only 1 foot 5} inches at 5 feet from the ground, the crown 
being proportionately poor; and the bright green colour of 
frond, so attractive in Arran, was a wanting.” 

Probably the best specimen of those Dr. Landsborough 
was alluding to in Arran is growing in Mr. Brown's garden at 
Cromla. It was sown in 1890, planted in 1892, and has been 
given practically no artificial protection, although it is in a 
rather exposed position close by the north wall of the house. 
There is another healthy tree at Whitefarland, on the north-west 
coast of the island. 

The Chusan fan-palm (Chameerops lortunei) is very similat 
to the foregoing, and the example at Cromla is thought to be 
one of the finest known. 

The palm-lilies (cordylines) perhaps suggest tropical atmo- 
sphere even more than the fan-palms, chiefly on account of thei 
greater height. They are the first things that catch the eve 
when passing through Whitefarland. The plantation there, 
however, is rather exposed to the sea blasts, though the site is 
cleverly chosen. The trees have a wind-swept appearance, but 
the general effect might easily lead one to imagine himself in 
Australia or New Zealand rather than in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The illustration of the Rev. James Brown in his garden 


shows the Corrie cordylines to the best advantage. They have 
just lately flowered, and the seed heads are hanging down, 
thereby adding to their decorative appearance. There are 


two kinds in the garden—Cordyline australis var. indivisa 
lineata and var. indivisa Veitchii. There are two trees of the 
former. The largest was sown in 1872 and planted in 1874, 
while the other was brought as a plant from Canterbury, New 
Zealand. The history of the Veitchii is rather curious. Dr. 
Landsborough stated that the young tree grew for a little time 
at Canterbury, New Zealand (lat. 434°). In 1878 it was sent to 
Scotland, and then planted in its final quarters at Cromla in 1879. 
In 1go1 it began to exhibit its peculiarities in the form of what 
appeared to be little blades of grass growing at the cleft where 
the stem bifurcates. These were really fresh young leaves of 
the cordyline, which subsequently grew up into what at present 
appears to be a young tree growing out of the top of the old 
tree. Although the seeds from these palm-lilies fall to the 
ground, they have never been known to germinate there. The 
Whitefarland examples of the same variety were also imported 
as plants. 

Perhaps the next subject in order of importance is the 
eucalyptus. Dr. Landsborough made extensive experiments 
with these trees, and found that in some cases they would success- 
fully withstand the sea blasts. Some varieties are much more 
hardy than others, and there were occasional losses during extra 
severe winters. The following is rather a long list, but it happens 
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to be of the varieties of eucalyptus growing in Arran: acervula, 
coccifera, urnigera pauciflora, cordata, amygdalina, globulus, 
botryiodes, rudis, regnans and Gunnii. Part of Eucalyptus 
Gunnii is to the right of the cordylines in the illustration 
which includes Mr. Brown. The tree was planted in 1905, 
and it first bloomed in 1922, and is a native of South Aus- 
tralia. There used to be a similar tree at Lamlash, but 
there are other causes of death besides frost, for Dr. Lands- 
borough's records show that the Lamlash tree was eaten by a 
cow. Some of the tropical trees other than those at Cromla 
have by no means a good chance, especially those planted round 
about farms. The writer not long ago, at the west of the island, 
saw a hen on the top of an old packing case plucking at the 
beautiful fronds of a Chamoerops. 

Dr. Landsborough, in his pamphlet, referred to the striking 
success of the eucalyptus in Arran, not only as regards healthi- 
ness, but earliness of blooming as compared even to those 
in Cairo which he saw on his travels. Also, he found that 
the cold at Damascus had damaged similar trees there 
more than the corresponding winter had injured the Arran 
examples. 

To go into detail with regard to the many other kinds of 
tropical vegetation in Arran would exceed the space at my 
disposal, so I merely mention a few names picked out of Dr. 
Landsborough’s list at random: The great bush fern of Australia 
(Dicksonia Billardieri), two fine examples at Cromla, two 
or three varieties of camellia, the glory pea of New Zealand 
(Clianthus puniceus) and Quercus Suber, the Cork oak (at 
Brodrick Castle). All these have had little or no protection 
in the winter, and, although in some severely cold seasons 
the frost cuts them down somewhat, they generally sprout up 
again from lower down, and gradually regain their natural size. 
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The writer is much indebted to the Rev. James Brown of 
Corrie for kindly furnishing many of the particulars, dates, etc., 
for use in writing this article. 1 DR ees Be 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FLORA OF THE LUSHAN HILLs. 


Sir,—The Lushan range, which rises from the plain eight miles south 
of Kiukiang, is one of nature’s gardens. Kuling is a highland estate, 
acquired nearly thirty years ago from the Chinese Government by a band 
of foreigners. Here white people come in order to escape July and 
August in the plains. Kuling itself is about 3,500ft. above the sea, 
so that the shrubs and flowers found round about are of the warm 
temperate class, while those of the foothills and lower valleys are sub- 
tropical. The most striking of the flowering shrubs are, of course, 
the azaleas, of which there are two sorts, red and mauve respectively. 
There is also a rhododendron, but this is very rare as compared with 
the azaleas. Other flowering shrubs are found in profusion: Litsia, 
daphne, coreopsis, deutzia, hydrangea, viburnum, weigelia, spirza, 
wistaria, styrax, forsythia, wild plum, pear, oleaster and a white camellia 
are the principal varieties. Wild violets are very common, including 
a white one with a sweet scent. A dark red orchis is very plentiful 
in May, as also a white and red saxifrage. That tall, striking plant 
the evening primrose, is native to these hills, and is to be seen almost 
everywhere. Asters, golden rod, chrysanthemums and a red Japanese 
anemone are other autumn flowers. I have left mention of the lilies 
to the last: there are about half a dozen different kinds. A violet 
lily (Funkia ovata) comes out in June, as also a kind of arum (ariszema). 
Later on in the summer we have the orange day lily and a big white 
trumpet lily. At the end of August and in September there are numbers 
of white and scarlet tiger lilies, and another somewhat similar spotted 
variety (speciosum). Every damp sheltered nook among the rocks is 
fringed with ferns: moss fern (saliginella), lygodium and aspidium, 
as well as many others. On the open hillsides osmunda is very 
common.—FLeEuR-DE-Lys, Kuling, China. 





SOME OLD TEAM MATCHES 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


HE season of Christmas not being a very fruitful one 
in the matter of golfing topics, I was, as regards a subject 
for this article, in much the frame of mind which Sir 
Walter Simpson prescribed for the man about to putt, 
when he declared that it was ‘‘ of vital importance that 
he think of nothing.’’ I had resort, therefore, to a kind of Sortes 
Vivgiliane by opening at random an old diary in which for 
some four years at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century I recorded every round I played, with, as far as 
I can now judge, a very praiseworthy impartiality, never failing 
to condemn myself unsparingly when I deserved it. The page 
1 opened was one I had not studied for a long time. It contained 
a complete list of all the team matches in which I had taken part 
up to November 24th, 1899. They amounted in all to fifty- 
eight, but there was a note added to say that in January, 1902, 
the number had risen to 103. As I have been at it pretty steadily 
ever since (I even played four in Macedonia in war time, three 
against a hospital and one against a rest camp), I cannot help 
thinking that I must by now be a world’s record holder, though 
I cannot produce my accounts for the last twenty-three years to 
prove it. Atanyrate, | have played in enough of them to make 
me approach them to-day with feelings of modified rapture. 
Nevertheless, I enjoyed browsing on that ancient list. 
The achievements in it varied from a fourteen up to an eleven 
down (this last in thirty-six holes, let me add), and both now 
strike me as about equally shameful. The reader need not be 
alarmed lest I din them all into him, with no more mercy than 
if he were a brute beast, but one or two points strike me as 
mildly interesting. There is one little bit of evidence of the 
value of playing on one’s own course, especially if it is of a peculiar 
and characteristic nature. When I was at Cambridge I find that 
I had eight encounters with my old friend Mr. F. S. Ireland. 
l‘our were played on my course at Cambridge and the other four 
on his two courses of Blackheath and Yarmouth. Each of us 
always won on his own course, he to the extent of nineteen holes 
in all and I to that of fourteen. Whether the mud at Coldham 
Common or the flinty waste of Blackheath was of greater value 
to the man who knew it I cannot determine, but, at any rate, 
there was nothing to be said against Yarmouth as a fair test, 
for it was, in those days, a most charming seaside course. So, on 
all accounts, | must acknowledge Mr. Ireland’s superiority. I 
like to remember that when, a few years later, we met in a ninth 
match at Blackheath, we finished those twenty-one holes all 
square after a terrible tussle. So nobody won the ‘‘ conqueror,”’ 
which makes the best possible ending. 
rhe other point that struck me as interesting is that in 
the fifty-eight matches recorded up to November, 1899, there is 
no mention of foursomes. All the results are those of singles ; 
and even three years later I find a note that, of the hundred and 
three matches, one was *‘ a foursome match only,” as if it hardly 
counted. Itisa very different state of things to-day, when some 
matches are played entirely by foursomes, and a great number, 
beginning with England v«. Scotland and Oxford v. Cambridge, 
are plaved both by singles and foursomes. It is not a mere chance, 
I think, that 1899 was the date of the formation of the Oxford and 


Cambridge Golfing Society, which gave to Mr. John Low, as its 
captain, the opportunity of preaching his gospel of foursomes in 
a very practical manner. Before that date, as far as my memory 
goes, we often played foursomes, but did not reckon their results 
in the score of the match. When it was a whole day match we 
got through the fierce business of the singles in the morrling— 
and it was fierce when the score was reckoned by holes—and 
then after lunch came some sort of a light-hearted foursome, 
in which, perhaps, the members of the opposing sides were 
blended as partners. 

Golfers’ powers of remembering their old matches vary 
greatly. I find that with the diary to refresh me I can remember 
something about practically all the matches therein recorded. It 
seems to me that I recall the agonising defeats more clearly 
than the agreeable victories, because, I suppose, after a beating 
one lies awake remorsefully reflecting on what might have hap- 
pened if a certain putt had been holed or a certain bunker had 
not been jumped. With a victory it is a case of all’s well that 
ends well; the missed putts are mercifully dimmed by a rosy 
haze, and one sleeps the sleep of the self-satisfied. That scandal- 
ous affair of the fourteen up does, however, come back with some 
distinctness. I remember the really admirable good temper 
of the victim and the fact that when it was all over he told me 
that his own handicap was fourteen. Throughout the match 
he had studiously concealed it lest the news should further 
encourage me. It was a greedy, bludgeoning business, though, I 
suppose, I could put forward as a legal defence that it was my 
duty to the side to win all the holes I could. As a moral defence 
I am afraid this won’t do, because I have a recollection that we 
were always winning the match with the utmost ease, and that 
I knew it perfectly well. 

There is, I fancy, another reason for remembering these old 
team matches, whether won or lost, and that is the fact of 
the scoring having been done by holes. Possibly, we who played 
in them are too much inclined to be patronising, to assume 
that subsequent players are of a softer race, to adopt the tone 
of the author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays”’ towards younger 
Rugbeians when he exclaims, ‘‘ The first scrummage in a school- 
house match was no joke in the Consulship of Plancus.”” Indeed, 
I must be very careful not to mention Plancus, who is, I admit, 
a most irritating old gentleman. Still it was no joke to start 
out in a match against a better man knowing that every hole 
he won, right to the bitter end, would be chalked up against the 
side. When the first hole was halved there was a natural dis- 
position to say with relief, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I can’t be more than 
seventeen down.’’ Nowadays we may get a severe drubbing, 
and the extent of it may be recorded in the public press, 
but that damning six or seven or eight is inside a bracket, where 
it does not really matter. It may hurt our vanity, indeed, but 
it cannot irreparably hurt our comrades. As regards them, our 
liability is strictly limited to a single point. I said that to-day 
I received invitations to play in team matches with no vast 
enthusiasm. When I no longer receive any at ail, I shall 
certainly vote for a return to the old, more virile, more brutal, 
if you please to call it so, method of reckoning. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW YEAR’S EVE CUSTOMS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The following curious prayers and 
ceremonies were related to me many years 
ago by an old lady who lived in Suffolk. I 
had never heard them before, and I have 
never heard or read of them since. There 
may still be women living in remote places 
who still believe in the efficacy of these rites 
and prayers and perform and say them on 
New Year’s Eve. Whether this is the case or 
not, the prayers in themselves are so beautiful 
that I think people who are interested in the 
customs of a bygone time may like to read 
them. The first prayer was for a young girl 
who wished to be married within the year. 
She plucked a piece of rosemary (if possible, 
from the garden of a happily married couple), 
this she placed in front of her at a few minutes 
t. 12 p.m., knelt down before it, folded her 
binds and crossed her feet, and prayed : 


“Oh Lady Mother hark to me, 
See this sprig of rosemary 
I make you offering sweet, 
Oh! pray that I may blessed be 
Ere this year my love and me 
Tread this herb beneath our feet.” 


" he mext morning she went to church carry- 
- the rosemary with her, and, having done 
1s, placed the sprig in her Bible. The last 
| .e refers to the ancient custom of strewing 

church with rosemary at a wedding. 
xe second prayer was used by a woman who 
vy shed for a child. She took a jar of cream 
(she was very poor, milk would do), at a 
/ w minutes to 12 p.m. she knelt down, crossed 
}-r hands over the cream and prayed till 

p.m 


“ 


h! Lady Mother list to me, 
Let me with a child be blest 

A child as sweet and fair as He 
Who hung upon Thy breast, 

Let of my womb a child be born, 
Dear Lady let him be 

As sweet and dutiful a son 

As Child Jesus was to Thee.” 


\ext morning she gave the cream to the first 
child she met. The third prayer was said 
by a woman who had an illegitimate child 
ind wished for help. She gathered yew from 
1 neighbouring churchyard, just before twelve 
she placed the child in the form of a cross (7.e., 
with arms outstretched and feet straight down ; 
then the yew crosswise on its breast, and prayed 
till midnight : 
‘“Oh! Mary Mother pity me, 

No father my sweet child hath, 

In sorrow he was born to me 

In sorrow keen as death. 

Look Lady look, he’s very fair 

Bright are his eyes and soft his hair. 

Oh! Mary let me Thy pity win 

For this the love-child of my sin.” 
These prayers and ceremonies I believe. to 
be of very ancient date, and they all seem to 
belong to the same period. As they are 
addressed to the Virgin they are probably 
pre-Reformation; the only alternative to 
this idea is that they might be of Irish Catholic 
origin, but this is improbable, because it is 
well known the Irish are an extraordinarily 
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moral race, and would hardly possess a prayer 
for an illegitimate chiJd—CLare E. Creep. 


A VERY YOUNG CAMEL. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—The -enclosed may interest you; a 
camel, half an hour old, with its mother. I 





singular self-control, I have not called the picture 
“Their Christmas Dinner.” —M. G. S. Best. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN THIS COUNTRY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I would be glad of an opportunity to 

reply to Mr. Bunyard’s criticisms of my letter 


A CAMEL AND ITS BABY. 


took the photograph in the western desert of 
Egypt.—C. F. Lock. 








IN THE VALE OF MOWBRAY. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me if the following is an 
unusual experience. On Novembei 25th, in a 
place called Brafferton Spring, which is sixteen 
miles north of York, in the Vale of Mowbray, 
a grey hen was shot. I have no record of 
any grey hen ever having been heard of in 
this vicinity.—S. CLIVE COATEs. 


FLAMINGOES FEEDING. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The flamingoes in the accompanying 
photograph were feeding out of the pail of food 
provided for them. They scooped out a mouth- 
ful, which was apparently held in the cup-like 
upper mandible, then lowered their heads slowly 
into the water, thoroughly soaking the biscuit, 
and then swallowed it. The food was already 
very moist, but they seemed to require a quantity 
of extra water to wash it down their long necks. 
The pintail drake fully realised from long experi- 
ence that he could not reach the biscuit in the 
pail, so contented himself with swimming quietly 
among the legs of the flamingoes, picking up any 
scraps they let fall. You will observe that, with 











which appeared in your issue of November 29th. 
My letter was written, primarily, deploring 
the fact that our fruit was entirely unrepre- 
sented at the British Empire Exhibition, and 
suggesting the reason. Mr. Bunyard does not 
deal with this point, but, I feel sure, he agrees 
that the omission was unfortunate. At the time 
of the year that the Exhibition opened British 
apples are not plentiful, and soft fruit would 
have been the principal exhibit; still, those 
who have seen the remarkable exhibits of 
apples which Messrs. Bunyard have shown 
at Chelsea in May will agree that even apples 
could have been creditably represented. I am 
aware that there is an export of British fruit. 
I know of growers who have exported and made 
good prices of apples. ‘They have, however, 
only done this when home prices have been 
so low, owing to heavy crops, that they were 
unremunerative. What I meant to have implied 
was that we do not export on any considerable 
scale, certainly not a tithe of the extent to 
which we import. <A year or two back | 
approached a steamship company to take some 
of my apples on their boats for use on the voyage. 
They informed me that they provisioned with 
foreign apples, except during July and August, 
when only English were obtainable. Their 
reason was that they could always get a constant 
uniform supply of imported apples, but had 
been unable to do so when relying on English 
fruit. One can appreciate this when probably 
a single grower had attempted the supply. 
No individual grower can capture and hold 
big markets, and it is big markets that we 
require for the fruit we are producing, and 
can produce. It is agreed that some British 
apples fetch a higher price than imported 
fruit, but this is not general. The difference 
in price has been less marked this year, 
owing to the shortage of our crop, but many 
growers remember still the prices they 
received for the big 1922 crop, compared with 
the prices imported fruit was fetching. I 
have talked with many fruiterers about this, 
and invariably hear that they prefer to handle 
the imported article owing to its constant 
quality. They say they can get it always, in 
any quantity, and know where they are with 
it. I agree with Mr. Bunyard that imported 
fruit, generally, is below ours in quality. 
How, then, is it that this fruit has gained such 
an ascendancy in our markets ? I see no reason 
except that it is standardised. Had we been 
represented at Wembley, and had we experienced 
such a run on our fruit as the Australians had, 
could we, in the present state of our industry, 
have executed orders for 50,000 cases of fruit, 
all identical and true to sample ? My contention 
is that co-operation alone will enable us to 
fight against the co-operation to which we 
are exposed.—FRUIT GROWER. 
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A LITTER IN A TREE TRUNK. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am sending two photographs, which I 
hope will interest you. On the farm of Mr. 





IN THE HOLLOW ELM TREE. 





LOADED WITH MISCHIEF. 


Tinley, at Radley, near Southwell, Notts, a 
shepherd bitch had a litter of pups in the hollow 
root of a large elm tree, right away from the 
farmhouse. She got her meals in the house, as 
usual, and then went to her family below 
ground. The pups when photographed were 
very timid. The little lady holding three of 
them is Miss Mary ‘Tinley, the farmer’s 
daughter.—H. Barrett. 


ANOTHER REAL EPITAPH. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Further to the examples published a few 
weeks ago, the following epitaph from Bake- 
well Church, Derbyshire, may be said to com- 
bine in a somewhat unusual degree business 
and loyalty with religion : 

“To the Memory of Matthew Strutt, of 
this town, farmer, long famed in these parts 
for veterinary skill. A good neighbour and a 
staunch friend to Church and King. Being 
churchwarden at the time the present peal 
of bells was hung, through zeal of the House 
of God, and unremitting attention to the 
airy business of the belfry, he caught a 
cold, which terminated his existence May 
25th, 1798, in the 68 year of his age.”’— 

Horace WEIR. 


GOLD FISH BREEDING IN A POND. 
To THE Epiror, 

Sir,—I do not know whether gold fish are 

accustomed to breeding in a pond or not. If 

not, it may interest you to know that the fish 

here (near Newbury), about five or six, have 

bred. ‘The pond was not as full as it might 
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have been ; in fact, the big fish had to be taken 
out of it and put in a smaller basin because their 
backs were well out of the water, and two of 
them died. Well, there are now about twenty- 
six young ones in the pond. I have heard it 
said that gold fish do not breed except when 
under very great difficulties, and that they 
have only bred three or four times in this 
country. Isthattrue? Also, has the diminishing 
water in the pond had anything to do with 
their struggle to perpetuate their species ?— 
QUENTIN G. H. FOUuLKEs. 


TRANSPORTING AN OLD HOUSE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph showing how 
Mr. Heseltine, the well known American sculp- 
tor of old magic has transferred from the heart 
of Normandy to the heart of Paris a dwelling 
centuries old. The sight of some workmen at 
Rouen demolishing an old fifteenth century 
house immediately gave him the original idea 
of buying up all the old material, carrying it to 
Paris, and building himself—not a new house, 
but an old one. He has succeeded so well 
that a stranger suddenly transported to the 
dwelling, would imagine himself not in the 
French capital, but in some obscure little 
village of Normandy. ‘To obtain this effect, 
the sculptor has used only originally old 
material. The red tile roof seems to be in 
immediate danger of caving in in the middle, 
the walls slant at a dangerous angle, as they 
do in all very old houses, and the rafters are 
black with the smoke of ages. To obtain this 
beautiful smoked effect, Mr. Heseltine burned 
green wood and rubbish in an open fireplace. 
which dates from the period of Francois I, 
and stopped up the chimney. When he opened 
the windows the next day, he was obliged to 
put on his gas mask—but it was worth it. 
From the outside, the house itself is very hard 
to find. Indeed, one may pass and repass the 
little blind alley bordered by a bleak wooden 
fence upon which is inscribed in faded letters, 
“Impasse Raffet.” The very first sight of 
this curious manor immediately gives one an 
impression of oldness. This is obtained by the 
great Gothic door, dating from the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, which Mr. Heseltine 
had found at Avignon, and the forbidding 
iron grills of the small prison-like window 
that the sculptor had picked up in Spain. 
The front entrance reminds one strangely of 
some ancient abbey, such as that at Mont 
Saint Michel, for instance, but as the creaky 
old door clanks shut upon its heavy hinges, the 
monasterial illusion is immediately superseded 
by the quiet beauty of the inner court, wherein is 
situated the wing of the old Normandy house, 
which is reached by an arcade of old wooden 
pillars, gnarled and worm-eaten, at the end of 
which, hidden under the outside staircase 
and built on the early seventeenth century 
style, is an old fountain of the same period. 
Over the staircase hangs an old Paris street- 
lantern that dates from the Revolution. 
Besides the ancient room with the open fire- 
place, which the sculptor has arranged as a 
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living-room, where he does his own cooking 
with old utensils, he has a dining-room in an 
opposite wing that is panelled and furnished 
in the style of the eighteenth century. He also 
has a library furnished in the vogue popular at 
the time of Louis XIV, each room being an 
individual gem.—M yer AGEN. 


A NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE Z6o, 
To THE EDIToR. 
S1r,—After a lapse of twenty years the Z.o. 
logical Society once more possess a specin:en 
of the Beisa Oryx, a photograph of whicl: | 
here enclose. The animal, which is a filly 
grown male, was presented to the Soc: ‘ty 
by Miss Katherine Beynon. The O-yx 
antelopes, of which there are five specs, 
are very imposing-looking creatures, with lcng 
lance-like horns. In the Gemsbok they h ve 
been known to attain a length of 47ins. ut 
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THE BEISA ORYX. 


those of the Beisa Oryx are smaller, and the 
maximum length recorded is 37ins. When 
brought to bay or wounded the animals can 
render a good account of themselves with the 
aid of their sharp horns, and even the lion has 
been known to be beaten in an encounter 
with one of these beasts. Sometimes an 
antelope may happen to have the misfor- 
tune to break one of its horns during a 
fight, and such one-horned individuals are 
believed to have given rise to the legend of 
the unicorn. —B. 





A NORMANDY HOUSE IN PARIS. 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED HORSES 


T is appropriate that there should be shown on this 
page this week the pictures of the distinguished Lavington 
Park Stud sires, Hurry On and Captain Cuttle, the property 
of Lord Woolavington. They are very striking studies 
of the thoroughbred horse, apart altogether from the fame 

their originals gained on the racecourse. They represent father 
and son, Captain Cuttle having been produced as a foal to Hurry 
Onin1g919. Three years later he won the Derby in truly brilliant 
fashion. 

Both are examples of the unusually big horse. Each, I 
should say, must stand about 17 hands, and from my fairly 
vivid recollections of them when in training I have no doubt 
that the father was the more massive of the two, ; 
and still may be so to this day. It will be con- 
sidered by the reader that Captain Cuttie has the 
more quality, and in that sense is more pleasing 
to the critical eye. I am quite satisfied, however, 
that Hurry On has the more masculine look and 
expression: you see that in the strong lines of 
the neck and in the courageous and rather defiant 
poise of the head. He might strike you as being 
slightly loaded at the point of the shoulder, but 
his limbs suggest strength and a wealth of bone, 
while it will not escape notice that there is 
enormous muscular development over the loins 
and from the hip to the point of the round bone. 

A great horse was Hurry On, though, being 
a war-time performer, he never really had the 
opportunity of showing his worth. I fancy he 
was not engaged in the classic races, but, in any 
case, they were all abandoned, with the exception 
of the ‘‘ Guineas ”’ races at Newmarket. Thus, in 
1916 Pommern won the substitute Derby at New- 
market, for which Hurry On did not run. He ran 
six times, and was never beaten. Perhaps the 
best thing he did was when he fairly trounced the 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Clarissimus, 
on the occasion of the September Stakes, which 
was the substitute race for the St. Leger. I have 
heard Fred Darling say that he is the best horse 
he has ever had anything to do with, which, of 
course, is placing him on a higher pedestal than 
the son, Captain Cuttle, for whom he naturally 
had the greatest admiration. ‘‘I never knew,” 
he said, ‘‘ how good Hurry On was. He was just 
an amazing horse—a horse and a half, if you like 
—and enormously strong, with a marvellous con- 
stitution.” 

The picture shows him as a most symmet- 
rical individual, with true Hurry On power, too, 
and those characteristics which were features of 
the two horses while in training. It might be 
said that they show a tendency to be rather long 
in the back, but then, look at the immense amount 
of ground they stand over. Captain Cuttle has a 
wonderfully straight hind leg, and if he does not 
seem to be quite sufficiently massive, you must 
bear in mind that he has not been out of training 
for anything like the same length of time. Such 
individuals as they are must be of the kind to 
improve the breed. They have the splendid phy- 
sique which means so much, and, after all, as race- 
horses, they both did big things and made splendid 
contributions to the history of the British Turf. 


THE USE OF WHIP AND SPUR IN RACING. 


It may be of some interest to touch on 
some remarks in a recent issue of CouUNTRY 
LIFE on the subject of the use of whip and spur 
by jockeys both on the flat and under the rules 
of the National Hunt Committee. Apparently, 
there is an impression that jockeys of to-day 
are in the habit of making too free use of whip 
and spur, the effect of which is to ruin the tempers 
of horses and thereby jeopardise the tempers of 
their progeny, while enabling certain ungenerous 
horses to win races which, because of their suc- 
cess, can claim an advantage on going to the stud 
through the mere fact of having been winners. 

Jockeys were never so humane as they are to-day, and it 
is seldom occasion arises for official action to be taken. I 
have known of a very few instances, but it is so long since the 
last occurred that I simply cannot recall it. With the modern 
style of race riding it is impossible for jockeys to use the whip 
as their predecessors did: there would be a fatal tendency to 
unbalance the horse. Carslake, Childs and Archibald can hit 
a horse harder than their juniors, but never do they punish— 
except on one occasion, a long time ago, when Childs was alleged 
to have offended at Newmarket. You never see them con- 
tinuing to hit a tired horse, a beaten horse, or one from which 
no further response is forthcoming. 

The very idea of Donoghue or Bullock punishing a horse 
is unthinkable. Both are too fond of horses; but they will not 





hesitate to slap a horse down the shoulder if he is inclined to 
hang, or they will swing the whip to the quarter if they think 
a horse is running lazily and can pull out that little which means 
somuch. How often, too, one sees our jockeys merely flourishing 
their whips with a backward and forward movement. It is 
a threat which, when employed by the experienced jockey, means 
as muchas actual use. The present-day riding-whips do not look 
such terrible weapons. And as for the spurs, they might as well 
never exist for what use they are with the modern seat. In 
nine cases out of ten they are never used by flat race jockeys, 
which ought to dispose of the allegations of harrowing sufferings 
caused by that instrument of torture. 





LORD WOOLAVINGTON’S HURRY ON, SIRE OF CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 





CAPTAIN CUTTLE, BY HURRY ON, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1922. 


Apprentices, in those races confined to them, are not 
allowed to carry whip or spur. They are deprived of 
these doubtful aids to beginners in order that they shall acquire 
the business of improving their seat and learn all that can be 
forthcoming from a horse by the proper use of their hands and 
arms and the preservation of perfect balance and rhythm. I 
imagine the experience of most readers is that of mine in National 
Hunt racing: I never see steeplechasers and hurdlers unneces- 
sarily flogged—punished, that is, to the point of cruelty. Our 
present-day riders are all so humane. The idea of such as Fred 
Rees, L. B. Rees, Major Doyle, George Duller, Frank Wootton, 
Mr. Harry Brown and others thrashing beaten horses is too 
grotesque. There are no bleeding sides from spurring when they 
come to unsaddle. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE BARN THEATRE, OXTED 


XTED and Limpsfield form a pleasant residential 

centre beneath the Downs, which has, since the 

Middle Ages, possessed an individuality. In architec- 

ture, in which this is best expressed, it takes the 

form of timber construction, a form that has been 

peculiarly well continued into the present 

century. As a result these two villages 

are exceptionally picturesque, and the 

community sense is strongly developed 
among its residents. 

One of the forms taken by their 
common activity was the formation of 
several dramatic societies, whose exertions 
were so successful that it was felt after 
a time that they should aspire to more 
permanent and less chilling accommoda- 
tion than village halls. Mrs. Whitmore, 
a leading member of one of the societies, 
approached Sir Ernest Benn, the well 
known publisher, and Mr. Lewis Fry, 
both residents at Oxted, who took the 
matter up withenthusiasm. The scheme 
for building a theatre was, from the 
outset, connected with the fate of an old 
barn at Limpsfield. At this juncture the 
architects, Messrs. Matthew and Ridley, 
who had already converted a barn into 
a hallat West Hoathly in Sussex, were 
consulted. Limpsfield barn was bought 
for £70 and a beginning was made with the 
Oxted Theatre. Two dramatic societies 
united to give a first performance, ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal”’ and “‘ As You Like 
It’ in the new building last spring. 

No better form for a theatre in such 
surroundings could be imagined. Barns 
have been connected with the drama 
from very early times, and have given a generic name to the 
profession in general. It remained to adapt the structure to 
its new role. Trial has proved the success with which this has 
been done, and the plan shows the simplicity which careful 
consideration of the problem evolved. Recently a similar barn 
theatre has been built for Mr. Masefield at Boars Hill, where 
another community has earned world-wide celebrity. 
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‘rom outside, the building presents agreeable sweeps of 
roof, Sussex antique sand-faced tiles being mixed with the tiles 
of the old barn to the extent of about 40 per cent. As the weight 
of the roof is taken by the timber posts, the walls, of Burgess 
Hill bricks, needed to be only rrins. thick and hollow, the upper 





FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


half of the walls being of elm weather boarding. The windows 
are steel casements in oak frames with lead lights. 

At the entrance end two external flights of steps conduct 
to the gallery, at the back of which is a scenery store in the slope 
of the roof over the entrance. The strong lines of these help 
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SOUTH-EAST ANGLE, SHOWING STEPS LEADING TO GALLERY. 


the design not a little. It had been intended to have a projecting 
timber and wattle porch in the centre of this end, but it was 
eliminated, with a gain in simplicity and, of course, economy 
of cost. 

The total expense of the building, including the purchase 
of the barn, but excluding stage lighting and seating, amounted 
to £3,300. It is extremely doubtful whether a hall of such size, 
let alone of such charm, could be built exclusively of new materials 
at such small cost. 

The interior is simply the old barn with new limewashed 
brick walls. The main posts and the studding above them 
are original, but the tie-beams are new, since the old ones were 
not long enough by 2ft. to span the required width of the audi- 
torium. The brick bases of the posts, too, are higher than were 
their counterparts, as the height of the proscenium opening 
necessitated a slightly increased altitude. Some apprehension 
was felt as to the acoustics of the barn. To evade the risk of 
air traps in the roofs of the aisles, the studding of the walls below 
the clerestory was therefore left unfilled. Whether as result of 
this or not, every word spoken can be heard. The necessity 
for the floor being used for dances precluded any ramping of 
the auditorium, and demanded a specially good form of flooring, 
but the gallery at the back is steeply ramped, and the stage 
has a 3in. fall to the front. 

The “ business end ” of the theatre 
is constructed on modern principles, the 
stage being approachable from the 
audience by a broad flight of oak steps. 
This is rendered possible by the elimin- 
ation of footlights. The lighting system 
was the peculiar care of Mr. Fitt, a 
resident, who controls that element at 
Covent Garden Opera House. Spaces 
for stowing flats between acts are pro- 
vided along the side walls of the wings. 
In the middle of the back wall are double 
folding doors communicating with a 
passage leading straight to the stage 
door beyond. These can, if necessary, 
be folded right back, and the far door 
be opened, giving a glimpse of the downs 
at the back. The two central leaves 
of the main door are constantly used as 
practicable doors for performances, sur- 
rounded by painted flats. Although 
there are no flies proper, and thus no 
means of raising and lowering flats or 
drops for changes of scene, there is 
ample space for battens or flood lights 
above the proscenium opening, and for 
rings of bulbs to give top lighting between 
the fly strips. 

The dressing-rooms lie either side 
of the passage at the back of the stage, 
and could accommodate a maximum of 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAGE, 


ixty performers between them. The effective proscenium curtain 
; the work of Mr. Lewis Fry. It is of canvas dyed blue and 
tencilled with red and gold figures. The floor covering is secured 
1 an ingenious manner by a zigzag arrangement of cord and 
yes, so that it can be pulled taut over its whole width, but be 
astantly loosed when it is required to remove it. 


THE CARE 


INCE writing and printing were invented many a treatise has 

been written on the care of books. It is “‘ an office of sacred 

piety. When we treat books carefully, and when we restore 

them to their proper places and commend them to inviolable 

custody ; that they may rejoice in purity while we have them 

in our hands and rest securely when they are put back in their 
repositories.”” These sentences were written six hundred years ago 
by that great book lover Richard de Bury, High Chancellor of England 
‘n 1336, and are as true and applicable to-day as they were then. 

In glancing through the history of books and in reading the accounts 
of early monastic and college libraries, we are impressed by the great 
veneration of the printed word shown by the spiritual directors of 
these institutions. The very thought that their monasteries should 
be devoid of books made them uneasy lest their order should crumble 
away and relapse into a state of barbarism. The rules of the orders 
demonstrate how important the founders considered education and 
scholarship. St. Bernard, who was very emphatic on the point, en- 
forced and encouraged reading among his followers and gave directions 
to those who came after him that instruction should be given to all 
not only how and what to read, but also how to preserve and handle 
books. At stated times the monks assembled. Books were laid out 
before them on the floor, and each man was expected to choose a volume 
for perusal and study. When the given period for reading had elapsed 
they came together again and were examined on the contents of the 
books they had borrowed. Penalties were exacted if a book was not 
returned in good condition or if it was brought back half read. A variety 
of injunctions were laid down with reference to the proper treatment 
of books. A book was not to be left open when the monk went to 
church or when he sat down to meals; he was admorished to take 
the utmost care that his hands were clean and not to allow it to be 
soiled by dust or smoke or any kind of dirt, “‘ for it is our wish,” said 
the founder, “‘ that books as being the perpetual food of our souls should 
be most jealously guarded.” 

The monk in charge of the library, according to the customs 
of the Benedictine house at Abingdon, Berkshire, in the twelfth century 
(quoted by Mr. J. W. Clark), was given the strictest orders what to do 
for the care of the books under his charge: ‘‘ The precentor shall 
clean the presses belonging to the boys and the novices and all others 
in which the books of the convent are stored, repair them when they 
are broken, provide coverings for the books in the library, and make 
good any damage done to them.”” He must not lend any books except 
on deposit of a pledge, and was also told to examine them carefully 
to prevent any damage or injury from insects or decay and to dust 
them constantly. 

In the fifteenth century, Platina, librarian to the Vatican, used 
juniper to fumigate and disinfect the library, and bought brooms and 
fox tails to clean the rooms and books. The borrower was warned 
against the pernicious habit of making marginal notes, unless they 
had the authority of the custodian, and not to eat “ fruit or cheese 
over an open book or carelessly to carry a cup to and from his mouth.” 
Till about the fifteenth century books were kept in chest cupboards 
and presses, of which two very interesting examples exist in Bayeux 
and Aubazine, in France. According to Mr. J. W. Clark, ‘“‘ no example 
of an English book press has survived,’ as far as he knows. The 
presses were lined with wocd inside in order that the damp of the walls 
should not injure them, and the librarian was enjoined not to pack the 
books closely, as it was hurtful to the binding. ‘The book presses were 
at first kept in the cloisters where the monks used to read. Later on, 
when books increased, special rooms were provided. But it was danger- 
ous to leave the books scattered about: the practice of chaining them 
was introduced, and greater precautions were taken to prevent their 
disappearance. If any were stolen, the keeper might be called on to 
replace them or would be liable to a fine. Elaborate care was taken 
to guard the libraries from intrusion by strangers and unauthorised 
persons. The doors were fastened at night by three locks, two large 
and one small, the keys of the two former being handed over to the 
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STAGE ARRANGED FOR A SCENE. 





There are several such instances of careful thought in this 
building. All concerned deserve congratulation, especially the 
foreman of Messrs. James Bodle, the contractors, to whom 
the admirable treatment of both timber and brick is largely 
due; and the architects for a most ingenious and _ pleasing 
structure. oe a 


OF BOOKS 


dean cr abbot responsible to the college or order. Pope Sixtus IV 
went so far as to issue a bull or excommunication against those persons 
who ‘‘ rashly and maliciously ’’ hid and secretly detained books. If 
they were clerics, it was decreed that they should be incapable of holding 
livings, and if laymen, of holding any office. 

Those early centuries when books were scanty and men who read 
few in number have gone by. A great change has come about. Now 
there is an abundance of readers and books, but that high esteem for 
books so conspicuous among the men of old has almost vanished. 
The same vicious habits, the same want of care and the same neglect 
in the handling and in the use of books prevail, .but in a greater degree ; 
the same enemies of books exist, but others even more destructive have 
joined in the offensive ; one or two, like gas, have almost disappeared. 
The multitude of borrowers has also rendered the task of preservation 
more difficult. While damp and dust are as hostile to books as ever, a 
little attention can overcome these. Books require airing as well as indi- 
viduals, and it is essential to provide ventilation. Glass doors are, of 
course, useful in excluding dust to some extent, but in the ideal library 
presses with glass doors should not have a place, for the book lover 
is hindered by them not only in his survey of a library but also in finding 
and drawing out the book he wants. Glass is a cause of needless 
vexation. A closed case with air-holes for ventilation may be per- 
missible for the rare and precious tomes, but its shelves should be limited 
to these. Dusting must be constant and, to be effective, should be done 
with specially constructed brushes and by loving hands. 

All other destructive agencies are as nothing when we conside1 
the damage the book producer does. His crime is the greatest. ‘The 
care of books has become almost impossible and futile by his action. 
Owing to bad paper and indifferent binding books tall to pieces in 
the reader’s hand, and covers break away and illustrations drop out, 
defying repair. His excuse is, of course, that thousands wish to read, 
and must be able to purchase literature at a small cost, otherwise civilisa- 
tion would come to a standstill. ‘The responsibility for this state 
of things does not wholly lie with the publisher, for the general public, 
in its craze for cheapness, as a rule will not pay for books printed on 
good paper and well bound. 

Surrounded by these many enemies, the book and the book lover 
have a hard struggle. Speaking generally, there is no doubt that 
the care and handling of books in private libraries is lamentable. 
They should never be beaten together when the cleansing days of spring 
arrive, but they should be carefully taken from their shelves and cleaned. 
After which the plan, though tedious, suggested by a librarian for leather- 
bound books and quoted by Mr. Humphreys should be followed : 

“When the books are well dusted buy half an ounce of the best 
horn glue and pour it into a pint of warm water with the addition of 
a teaspoon of glycerine and stir it well. Then dipping a soft sponge 
into the solution wash over the backs of the books. If the leather 
is much perished it will unduly absorb the size and a second touch may 
be necessary. When dry the books may be rubbed over with a chamois 
leather.””’ This process nourishes the leather and freshens up the 
volumes. It is advisable to repeat this operation every year, but a 
less frequent application would suffice. Mr. Blades adds a warning 
when he says, “‘ Don’t impute too much common-sense to your assistants 
—take their ignorance for granted.’”’ A second method is the use 
of a preparation containing some animal fat, or castor oil with paraffin 
wax, but the application of this cannot be trusted to the careless or 
unintelligent. Another remedy easily available is vaseline, to be rubbed 
into the hinges and on any leather showing signs of wear. A little 
brown boot polish appl:ed to the backs of the books will also furbish 
them up. 

The suggestions here made do not apply to books bound in cloth. 

It would be well for those who handle books to remember a few 
maxims by a well known book lover, Mr. Humphreys: ‘‘ Cut your 
books right through into the corners ; do not turn the leaves of books 
down ; never write upon a title page and don’t make your books recep- 
tacles for dead leaves, ashes or crumbs.” C. HaGBerG WRIGHT. 












DEFECTIVE PHEASANT COVERTS. 


T this season owners of pheasant shooting would do 
well to examine the condition of their coverts to ascer- 
tain whether changes are not possible, such as might 
sasily improve the sport available to a greater extent 
than the provision of more birds. Everybody is agreed 

that nothing like the total of birds which passes by at the first 
time of driving is in evidence on the later occasions, hence all 
the more reason for facilitating the work of the guns when the 
initial opportunity is presented. The law of pheasant flight 
is now well understood by a limited number of persons, but the 
knowledge is not sufficiently general to be reflected in the state 
of upkeep of coverts. Quite early in the drive a number of 
birds run forward the full length of the particular wood which is 
lined by guns. In most cases they reach the very margin and 
so gain knowledge of danger in front as well as behind. They 
then squat or else wander around seeking an alternative outlet. 
Others join them, gain similar knowledge and so an assembly 
forms, most of them determined not to go forward, a proportion 
choosing that alternative in the confusion which follows. What 
clearly is wanted is an arresting place where no warning of 
what lies in front can be gained. The very fact of birds 
rising, many of them now do, from the absolute 
covert margin, which is but a slight distance forward of 
the line, implies a correspondingly low altitude for the 
upward line of flight adopted. Such birds often pass over 
the guns at a height inside ten yards, and as the barrels of 
sporting guns are usually choked to deliver their most effective 
spread at three or more times this distance the chances pre- 
sented are in many respects more difficult than if double the 
height could be attained. 


METHODS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

To re-fashion covert edges, that is the particular promon- 
taries used as flushing places, is not a complex task when once 
the fundamental needs are grasped. In the first place any high 
trees near the edge should be felled, this to encourage the densest 
possible undergrowth of hedge height, so completely screening 
the guns from view at ground level. Back of this front obstruc- 
tion should be a strip of completely cleared ground, running 
parallel with the wood edge and therefore parallel also with the 
marginal screen. Wire should be erected so as to forbid access 
to the cleared space, the boundary so formed becoming a species 
of interior covert edge. Inside the wire, side branches of trees 
should be removed and all other obstacles to getting readily 
on the wing be similarly dealt with. If a blind ride could be 
formed running some fifty or so yards back into the wood so 
much the better, since birds could in that way be induced to 
fly in the direction determined by the clear view of sky in front. 
The wire surround should as far as possible be semi-circular in 
plan, this in order to avoid corners, where birds, finding them- 
selves at a dead end, are inclined to collect. Thus, by avoiding 
corners the covert architect can encourage a more general dis- 
tribution and hence a prolongation of the rise. Sometimes 
supplementary wire screens can advantageously be arranged 
further back in the covert, their purpose being to gather 
small parties of the birds running forward and so advance 
the beginning of the flush. These places likewise need 
studying with a view to encouraging a free forward direction 
of flight. Such, reduced to covert modification, are the 
principles of properly showing pheasants, the rule being that 
once a bird has started bold flight in a given direction it 
goes straight on. 


THE PROBLEM OF RECLAIMING COPPICE. 


In the above and many other operations connected with 
the improvement of woodlands so that they may better serve 
sporting uses the question arises: How can laboriously cleared 
ground be prevented from forming a fresh growth of saplings ? 
Clearly the stubs can only be grubbed up at prohibitive cost, 
hence the problem resolves itself into the destruction of all 
life in their roots. In many overwooded districts, where par- 
tridges are none too well provided with shelter and nesting sites, 
the same need arises. There are also numerous pheasant coverts 
of unwieldy dimensions which would be improved in quality of 
accommodation if well-judged clearings could be made permanent. 
The obvious plan to adopt seems to be to make an auger hole 
an odd inch or two deep in the exposed severed faces and to 
pour therein a suitable dose of weed killer solution. In treating 
garden paths with these preparations an ounce to the gallon of 
water proves deadly in spite of the apparent difficulty of reaching 
the seat of growth. Dandelions succumb to the plunging into 
their tap-root of a knife which has previously been wetted in 
much stronger solution. Presumably, therefore, an area of 
cleared coppice could at a reasonable expense be deprived of the 
power to form fresh growth. Briars would probably establish 
themselves on such a site, and there would also be the rank 
growth of weeds which apparently lie dormant in the soil while 
it is covered with trees. Rough ground covert of this nature is 
an immense asset on a shoot, especially if its location is well 
Should more complete clearance be desired the admis- 
Meanwhile, time 
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planned. 
sion of cattle proves wonderfully effective. 
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is on the side of reclamation and not an instrument for re- 
establishing the old condition. 


LEAVES FROM DEER STALKERS’ NOTEBOOKS. 


“ Deer Stalking in Scotland”’ is usually honoured by at 
least one good book in the year, that entitled as above being 
amply worthy of the description. Its author is A. J. 
McConnochie, the publishers Messrs. Witherby and the price 
1os. 6d. The Duke of Atholl contributes a preface consistent 
with his great experience and illuminated by a statesmanlike 
survey of a question where passion and political fervour have 
hidden a number of important truths. For its main part the 
book contains a number of personal narratives of actual stalks, 
the author’s task having been to overcome his chosen contributor’s 
scruples in such a connection. However, he has secured, in 
telling detail, extremely modest but, nevertheless, circumstantial 
accounts of many noteworthy and even historical stalks. The 
careful reader will find in them a compendium of the whole art 
of sport with the deer, especially if his own experience enables 
him to interpret the incidents at their full value. The many 
references to the professional element are interesting as showing 
the relationship which exists between the sportsman on the one 
side and on the other the man who knows every line of approach 
and the direction of every breath of wind that stirs. It is certainly 
a very good book. 

THE PROBLEM OF SHOOTING BOOTS. 


Shooting men have been heard to remark during the recent 
deplorable weather that they never did succeed in getting a 
pair of boots or shoes which keep out the wet—and usually those 
who speak in that way command the best workmanship and 
material that money can buy. Perhaps if we consider the 
matter as a species of scientific problem better understanding 
will arise. The farmer, the gamekeeper and others who work 
on the land have but few boots in use, hence in wet weather 
their footwear is always wet, and, only to the extent allowed 
by perspiration of the feet, does it dry off in set-fair spells. The 
shooting man by contrast no sooner arrives home and has removed 
his muddy boots than they are spirited away, sometimes (or 
usually in the case of a guest) to be produced next morning 
hard, dry and distorted in shape by unwise exposure to severe 
heat. No matter how careful one may be an occasional case 
arises where a favourite pair has been ruined. Under normal 
conditions shooting boots are put on bone dry, the first contact 
with soaked ground as a matter of course letting in a cold stream 
of water. If the analogy of boats be considered we know that 
the majority need always to be afloat to remain tight in their 
seams, exceptions occurring mainly in the case of periodically 
varnished specimens which are slung on davits. According to 
this reasoning the fibres of the component leather of shooting 
boots should be reasonably loaded with moisture if they are 
to keep out the wet. Thus, if they have been laid aside for a 
week or more following the last time of using they should be 
mildly wetted prior to renewed use and meanwhile be put aside 
in a cool place in order that the leather may become soaked. 
Oil is all very well in its way, but it can hardly replace water. 
Perhaps if the welts were smeared by means of a toothbrush 
with a beeswax compound on the lines of ‘*‘ Maxwax”’ an im- 
permeable film akin to varnish might be formed near the surface, 
but all things considered a mild form of dampness seems best 
calculated to lock the seams by natural swelling. 


THE ATTENTIONS NECESSARY. 


If the ideal treatment of boots used for hard winter wear 
were sought a number of details would arise which are of no 
importance when such boots are used, say, on alternate days. 
Far more difficult conditions are presented when the occasions 
of use are a week or more apart. Starting with a pair which 
has been thoroughly soaked in the course of a day’s tramp 
they should right away be washed with brush or sponge and then 
be deposited on some sort of rack in an atmosphere having but 
a mild drying effect. Not till next day, when they will be par- 
tially dry, should trees be inserted, and these for preference 
should be a tightly fitting set specially shaped to the foot. The 
drying might then proceed at the same moderate pace for a 
further day, when the trees would be removed, this because 
the leather will have become sufficiently moulded to the right 
shape. If the trees remained on indefinitely mildew would in 
all probability gain a hold. Within the next day or so the boots 
are in their best condition for further use; but, if not wanted, 
they must of necessity dry to the state determined by the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. As a rule further storage will deteriorate 
their efficiency for use. However, if not wanted immediately 
the trees should be replaced and the usual grease or polish be 
applied, finally on the day previous to use they would receive 
the wetting treatment. Though the work entailed must of 
necessity depend on others the setting up of a suitable routine 
fully repays the attention involved. If the problem were to be 
examined on strictly scientific lines a pair of boots would be accu- 
rately weighted when fully soaked by use, also when bone dry. 
A third weighing in the intermediate stage of maximum wet- 
proofness would reveal the considerable percentage of moisture 
associated with this condition. 
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